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Are You Carrying 


the line of Door Hangers 
that most people prefer to buy? 


Among all the Barn Door Hangers placed on the market since 
sliding barn doors have been in use the “Big 4” stands pre- 
eminent. 

Meeting with instant favor, the demand for “Big 4’ Hangers 
has increased steadily. Thousands of dozen pairs have been sold 
and have given the utmost service and satisfaction under every 
imaginable condition. 

Here are a few reasons why most people prefer to buy National 
“Big 4” Hangers: 

They are built entirely of steel with anti-friction steel roller 
bearings to insure easy running. 

The axles and rivets are sherardized to prevent rust. 

Two studs, together with the hook which turns under the rail, 
prevent the hanger from jumping the track. 

In short, the “Big 4” Hanger is very strongly made, yet simple 
in construction—nothing to get out of order. 

Our catalog gives further details and shows the complete line 
of fast-selling National Hardware. 

We supply you direct. Send for catalog and prices. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Ill. 


July 15, 1920 
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Diving Into the 


Boy Business 
of Your Town 











The Hardware Man Has Great Opportunities to Sell 
Camping Outfits and Make Friends with Future Men 


By LLEw S. SOULE 


66 H, SKINNAY!” That hail 
and a two-finger signal over 


the backyard fence meant 


_ something back in our own boyhood 


days, Just the thought of it now 
brings up visions of the old swim- 
ming hole at Durham’s Pond, the 
Spring board and the sand bar on 
which we used to sit patiently wait- 
ing for our hair to dry before we 
faced Dad and sprung our story of 
an extra hour’s study. 

Fun! Yes; we had our fun in 
those days, but urchins of this age 
have it all over us in the matter of 
boyish sports. We couldn’t be Boy 
Scouts with titles and uniforms; we 
had no camping outfits, no wireless 
Sets, no manual training equipment, 
no vocational or scientific toys. Our 
amusements were of the home-made 
type with mighty little of the spice 
of variety. A hardware store to us 
Was only a place to buy nails or oc- 
casionally ‘buckshot for “flingers’’ 


and air guns. We harp on the “good 


re) 
i ' 


old days,” but take it from me, the 
Boy Scout of to-day has more real 
sport in a week than we annexed in 
a year. He is living in an age where 
boyhoed has a recognized place in 
the light, where boyish dreams and 
ambitions are given vent in realities 
such as we never even dreamed of. 


The Hardware Store Is a Boy’s Store 
Now 


In the old days the hardware store 
was a man’s store. Kids were about 
as welcome there as mice at a picnic. 
The man behind the nail bins saw 
mighty little profit in his neighbors’ 
children. 

The old hardware man with whom 
“Dad” traded would turn over in his 
grave if he could look in on the store 
he turned over to his son about 
twelve years back. The son remem- 
bers when he wore freckles and knee 
pants, and he sees possibilities in 
the boys who will be men some day. 
To the snub-nosed kids of our days 
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a penny loeked a fortune, but the 
younger generation of to-day handles 
cash that ranges from a quarter toa 
bank note. He is a recognized buyer 
in the hardware store I shunned as 
a boy, and the proprietor treats him 
as his father did the retired farmer 
of old. 

Sam has taken a dive into the boy 
business of his town, and to-day he 
sticks up those two fingers and yoo- 
hoo’s “Come in, fellows, the water’s 
fine!” 


How Maxwell Cultivates the California 
Boys 


Out in Oakland, California, the 
Maxwell Herdware Co. is known as 
a live-wire concern. Ten years from 
now it will be still better known. 
Why? Because it caters to the boys 
of Oakland and vicinity, and those 
boys will be men in a few more 
years. In Maxwell’s sporting goods 
department there are three young 
salesmen whose main duty is that of 
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introducing the young people of Oak- 
land to Maxwell’s Sporting Goods 
Department. These young men are 
baseball fans, fishermen and Boy 
Scout graduates. They play. tennis 
and swim and mix with the boys of 
their section. They talk Maxwell’s 
tennis racquets, ball bats, camp 
equipment, wireless sets and other 
sports accessories, and as a result 
Maxwell’s Sporting Goods Depart- 
ment booms and pays real profits. 


Profits by Wireless 

Within the last year or two many 
live hardware dealers have plunged 
into the toy game and in the process 
of evolution they have worked into 
the handling of wire apparatus for 
boys. The American Hardware 
Stores, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
the largest and most complete outfit 
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organization are out-doors, energetic, 
athletic young fellows. They hike, 
ride bicycles and camp. They buy 
tools of all kinds, saws, hammers, 


hatchets, planes, etc. They buy 
camping equipment, grids, camp 
stoves and cooking utensils. They 


are in the market for garden tools 
for use in the Scout, community or 
school gardens. They buy telegraph 
and wireless apparatus, mechanical, 
vocational and scientific toys and 
equipment. They use enough tents, 
uniforms and similar equipment to 
make a special department along this 
line pay well in many stores. One 
western store sold 35 bicycles to 
Boy Scouts in five weeks of last 
spring. 

There is also profit in Boy Scout 
clothing, signals and rope for knot 
tying. Boost the local Boy Scout 
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hundreds of dollars’ worth of boys’ 
goods yearly. sin the boys’ corner 
there should be display cases of ta- 
bles for wireless and mechanical 
sets. There should also be too 
chests, tools and complete manual 
training outfits. 

‘ A Boy Scout window occasionally | 


will boost the game and help build % 
The window shown | 


up the business. 
in connection with this story is such 
a display from the tool angle. Note 
the tools that are fitted for boyish 
hands and the Scout axes in the 
foreground. You couldn’t drive a 
red-blooded boy away from that win- 
dow with a club. However, tools 
represent but a part of the boy busi- 
ness. Let your trims show every- 
thing dear to boyish hearts, and let 
them carry on the center show card 
an Official invitation to all boys te 
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Here is a window that is of interest to every red-blooded boy in town 


kind in Bridgeport. The 
store works hand in hand with the 
Bridgeport school authorities, and 
now the schools of that town are full 
of enthusiastic wireless students who 
buy their supplies from the store in 
question. The American Hardware 
Stores has become a boy’s store via 
wireless, and it is now a regular 
hang-out for young men interested 
in electrical goods, manual training 
sets, baseball equipment or other 
sporting goods items. Does it pay? 
Well, the manager sports a life-size 
smile when you put the question to 
him. 


of this 


Boosting the Boy Scout 


There is a wonderful opportunity 
for hardware profits in the Boy Scout 
organization. The boys in this great 


movement in your town and watch 
your business grow. 

There is a wonderful opportunity 
ahead for the progressive dealer who 
builds.a “Boy Corner” in his store 
and goes whole-heartedly after the 
boy business. Put in a small library: 
of boys’ books, particularly books on 
building and experimenting in vari- 
ous lines. Then back up the library 
with the tools and material the boy 
readers will want. Do like that live 
Canadian, James Smyth, Montreal, 
does by renting bicycles to boy cus- 
tomers. Smyth rents a wheel half 
a day for 35 cents, except on Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays, when 
he gets 50 cents. All day on special 
days for $1 and a week for $2.50. 
He makes a little money on the 
rentals and he sells the wheel renters 


come into the Boys’ Corner. When © 
you corner the boys you will likewise 
corner a bunch of profits you didn’t 
even know existed. 

And do you realize the many things 
that boys are using in the camps this 
summer? Lanterns, aluminum ware, 
tools of all kinds, bathing suits and 
rubber shoes, fishing tackle, tin 
dishes, cooking utensils and kitchen- 
ware, all kinds of cutlery, ham- 
mocks, rope, glassware, all sporting 
goods and a hundred other articles 
that you have in stock. Mr. Hard- 
ware Man, there are sales in every 
department of your store from these 
camps, and your great opportunity 
of making friends by providing hap- 
piness to these boy campers. 


after it, and it isn’t too late, either. 








The i 
business is yours for the mere going 0% 





Plenty of Hardware 
in this Camp! 


Notice the Different Kinds of H 


ardware 
Being Used in These Pict s 





They'll Have Home Gardens Soon 























Success in the Neighborhood Store 


How Business Can Be Built By the Hardware Man in the 
Radius Around His Store-—Methods of Trade Getting 


munity in an outlying section 

of a large city has a strong 
fascination to one living in the new- 
born neighborhood, particularly if 
he is interested in analyzing suc- 
cessful, or unsuccessful, merchan- 
dizing. The establishment of new 
stores, usually backed by courage- 
ous young men having little capital, 
is worth watching, because their 
success determines the quality of 


T HE development of a new com- 


the neighborhood. In new districts, 
it seems that there is a constant pro- 
cession of new stores, and there is 
no more pathetic move in the realm 
of retail merchandising than the 
erection of the sign which reads: 
“This store under new manage- 
ment.” It is because I have seen 
several hardware dealers in the lat- 
ter unfortunate condition that this 
story is being written, with the 
hope that it may help the dealer 

















Interior of Frederick Burger & Son, Port Richmond, N. Y. 
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already established to ‘“‘size up” his 
neighborhood, or to assist the young 
hardware dealer contemplating such 
a move, to make his business sub 
stantial and profitable. 

During the past five years I have 
lived, as an apartment dweller, in 
two comparatively new neighbor- 
hoods, and not once during that 
period has any hardware dealer 
made the least bit of an effort to get 
my business—and I am in the habit 
of paying cash for everything! 

I’ve a bone to pick with our local 
hardware dealers because they’ve 
allowed my wife to go downtown to 
the large department stores to buy 
an electric vacuum cleaner, electric 
iron, electric toaster, an ironing 
board and a heap of new cutlery. 
She’s done this because the dealers 
have been asleep on the job. Why 
do I kick? Simply because I am in- 
terested in seeing our own particu- 
lar neighborhood develop, and it 
will never dévelop as long as my 
wife and other wives, by the hun- 
dreds, are permitted to chase down- 
town, spend carfare and get all tired 
out, getting “bargains” I fully 
realize that our neighborhood will 
only be a good one insofar as the 
merchants and residents have con- 
fidence in each other. The folks 
will do business locally, I am con- 
vinced, if the dealers will tell them, 
individually and collectively, why 
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Aluminum ware window of the Carlisle Hardware Co., Springfield, Mass. 


they should patronize nearby stores. 
It has been accomplished success- 
fully and has been found the salva- 
tion for the neighborhood stores. 
But, as long as the dealers sit back 
and wait for business to come in, 
people will not be sold on doing 
business locally. 

The neighborhood hardware store 
has its limits in which to develop 
business, and that means concentra- 
tion. It has to compete with the 
department stores, and the electric 
light company usually loses no op- 
portunity in establishing a branch, 
featuring all kinds of electrical 
specialties, appliances and acces- 
sories, particularly if the neighbor- 
hood stores appear unprogressive. 
The neighborhood store cannot use 
the big city newspapers for adver- 
tising because there is too much 
waste circulation and is, therefore, 
unprofitable. Its opportunity, there- 
fore, lies in the intensive cultiva- 
tion of neighborhood dwellers, the 
development of a personal touch to 
build a successful store on the solid 
foundation of confidence. 


The Best Side of the Street 


If I planned to open a neighbor- 
hood hardware store, I would pay a 
great deal of attention to location. 
The main business street usually 
has its best side, and I would locate 
on that side if a store happened to 
be vacant. I would carefully study 
the class of people in the neighbor- 
hood, the character of existing 
Stores, and the possibilities of 
steady development. I would talk 
with merchants already established 
and with real estate men. I would 
Spend at least one afternoon seeing 


which side of the main street the 
women of the neighborhood patron- 
ized most—which grocery stores and 
butcher shops they preferred. Much 
can be learned by preliminary in- 
vestigation that may eventually 
mean success or failure. 

I would endeavor to select my 
store in a place where a good win- 
dow display would command atten- 
tion, so that I could dominate the 
stores in my immediate vicinity. 
That would compel the passer-by to 
stop or at least glance at my store 
every time he or she passed by. I 
would change my window displays 
frequently, at least once a week, in 
contrast to the stores in my neigh- 
borhood, which change them once 
a month, if then, and then only ap- 


parently because they have to move 
the stuff to clean the windows. I 
would have a bubbling fountain in 
front of my store, an investment, 
which, I am sure, would pay for it- 
self many times over during the 
year. I would pay much attention 
to proper lighting at night and de- 
pend on simplicity in displays to 
command attention. 

I would advertise my business. I 
have no hesitation in saying that 
not once in five years has any hard- 
vare dealer in our neighborhoods 
sent me a piece of advertising litera- 
ture of any kind. Everyone in our 
neighborhood patronizes the movies, 
and for that reason I would have a 
slide run every night in each movie, 


«Continued on page 86) 

















Window display of Frederick Burger & Son, Port Richmond, N. Y. 





Seasonable Window Displays That Command 
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Author “Household Engineering” etc. 


drive a nail straight? Does a 
housekeeper know the differ- 
ence between a monkey-wrench and 
a Stillson? Does the average woman 
ever employ more than a screw 
driver and a hammer? Just a few 
years ago any person easily could 
have proved that all girl babies are 
born with an egg beater and a pack- 
age of needles in their cradle, that 
“women can’t understand machin- 
ery” and that certainly there was, 
and could be, no field for the selling 
of so-called men’s tools to women. 
But since that period there have 
been a number of changes to make 
the wind blow in a different direc- 
tion, and I can say positively, that 
there is and will be an increasing 
use and demand for “straight tools” 
on the part of women, especially the 


| IVES there a woman who can 


Why 


By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
Director Applecroft 


woman or housekeeper of the home, 
and that the hardware retailer 
should become alive to this new, 
important and _ sales’ increasing 
demand. 

In the first place it was not form- 
erly considered “lady-like” for wo- 
men to hammer or do any of the jobs 
appropriated especially by men. It 
simply wasn’t done by nice women, 
and public opinion was strongly 
against it. Then suddenly, some 
noted educator discovered the idea 
that “hands should be trained” 
when children are young, and in- 
stantly there sprang up the manual 
training, crafts and other similar 
work which have finally become a 
part of every school course, and 
which is open to boys and girls 
alike. Thus education” wiped out 
the line of sex discrimination in the 





Selling The Woman 
Her Own Kit of Tools 


Women Are Live Pros- 


pects for So-called Men’s 
Hardware—Modern Changes 
Which 


keepers Independent 


Have Made House- 


Experiment Station 


use of tools, and little girls began 
to saw and plane book shelves to 
take home to their mammas, while 
their brothers as often excelled in 
the domestic science course. 

We learned also that the women 
of Norway and other countries used 
tools. and effected beautiful carving 
and hand-craft, and everywhere the 
idea began to prevail that women 
could, should and even must use the 
tools of men, to prove that they 
were men’s equal! At all events 
there is today almost a popular 
feeling in favor of encouraging girls 
to use tools with their hands and a 
recognition that women may follow 
men’s occupations if they choose 
without forfeiting prestige! 


They Drive Their Own Autos 


Second, and in this country es- 





In the Manual Training School girls learn how to be carpenter . The window of Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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pecially, women have come _ to 
know more about mechanics largely 
through the fact that so many thou- 
sands of women now drive their own 
automobiles. It is impossible to 
drive a car without becoming 
familiar in even a small way with 
its mechanism and the tools which 
it requires, and I should say that 
the fact of so many women driving 
their own “Tin Lizzies” has greatly 
furthered their interest and ac- 
quaintance with wrenches, ham- 
mers, tire and common tools in 
general. 

Third, is the tremendous increase 
and widespread use today of house- 
hold equipment of the more compli- 
cated kind. That woman who owns 
a washing or ironing machine, a 
vacuum cleaner, a complex gas or 
electric stove, a utility motor—must 


The women can 
use nearly every 
one of these tools. 
The window from 
H. G. Beatty & 
Ill. 


Co., Clinton, 





understand the equipment she is 
using. When grandmother stood 
rub-a-dub-dub over the washboard 
she didn’t have to know the differ- 
ence between a screw driver and a 
chisel if she didn’t. want to. But 
her granddaughter of today who 
uses household machinery must be 
acquainted with the voltage, the 
kind of current, if the cylinder is 
shaft driven, where are the oiling 
points and such mechanical fea- 
tures. And further, she must be 
able to use the tools which will keep 
her “silent servant” happy, repaired 
and at the highest peak of efficiency. 


Women in the War 


I might say here that for a fourth 
cause the World War also had its 
influence in teaching many women 
more about machinery and tools. I 
recall when I visited a large fac- 
tory in Indiana during a summer of 


the war. The manager was show- 
ing me around and when I happened 
to remark on the number of girls 
who were hammering and soldering 
and doing metal work, he replied, 
“Oh yes, we now have some seven 
hundred girls who are taking the 
jobs of men who have gone overseas. 
And I must say they are doing the 
work equally well or even better 
than the men whose places they 
have taken.” After he said this I 
stood close by a girl, not twenty 
years old, who was hammering the 
smallest nails into a_ delicate 
piece of wood. Did she drive them 
straight? She certainly did! Also 
watched with interest a girl with a 
blow torch and the skill with which 
she worked. Thus the war proved 
that “females” can use many of the 
tolls of men with success, and that 


it is only training or acquaintance 
with those tools which is necessary. 
Thousands of women who worked 
in war machine-shops or factories 
are now back in the home, and will 
they not still continue to be inter- 
ested, or capable in the handling of 
machinery and tools in that home? 

But fifth and last. and most im- 
portant in my opinion, is the reason 
that today labor is so scarce and so 
high that the woman in the home is 
being forced into becoming her own 
“handy man!” In the good old days 
one could always find a man to put 
up the screens in summer, to replace 
the storm widows in fall; even the 
busiest of plumbers in those eras 
would stop to put on new washers 
or turn off the water, and a carpen- 
ter could be found willing to tackle 
the husky job of putting up a few 
shelves in the kitchen. But the 
“handy men” no longer exists and 
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who is to take his place?—I answer, 
the woman in the home. 


The Woman Is Now the “Handy Man” 


Yes, I mean it—the woman, the 
housekeeper will have to evolve and 
develop herself into a ‘handy man’ 
if we are to continue to have the 
independent, isolated home and its 
complex furnishings at all. If Mrs. 
Jones wants a new shelf put over 
the sink, or a new spring put on the 
kitchen door, or if the stove pipe 
must be cleaned or the boiler mend- 
ed, is she going to hunt up a separ- 
ate plumber and carpenter and tin- 
smith at $10 per day to do these 
little jobs for her? No! In the first 
place all available workmen are too 
busy with big jobs to stop for a few 
hours repair work, and in the second 
place the average Mrs. Jones can’t 





afford to pay the prices labor asks 


if she could find it. Therefore Mrs. 
Jones, being American and sensible, 
will put on a pair of cotton gloves, 
perhaps get into her womanalls and 
do it herself! She will ask some 
man how to do it, talk it over with 
her hardware retailer who will sell 
her the supplies, or find out about 
it from Help Column in a 
magazine, but at any rate she will 
do it herself. You may say why 
doesn’t Mr. Jones do it? Sometimes 
he may, but more often he is too 
busy and after his full and trying 
day he doesn’t want to come home 
only to do “chores!” He is office- 
minded and is getting away from 
hand tasks all the time, while Mrs. 
Jones is becoming manual-minded 
and taking more and more to men’s 
work and tools—possibly because it 
has been denied her many 
centuries. 


some 


for so 
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Yes I am positive that it is Mrs. 
Jones who is becoming an excellent 
prospect for men’s tools and even a 
“kit of her own.” As I have tried 
to show, the woman in the home is 
being forced to be her own “handy 
nian” and therefore she needs more 
and better tools than were formerly 
bought just for the house. Possibly 
the man in some homes takes special 
pride in his tool box, but I believe 
that in most homes tools are bought 
haphazard and as cheaply as pos- 
sible, and no care at all taken of 
them. Anybody can borrow them— 
and they do. But when the woman 
herself starts to need tools and pay 
for them herself for her own use, 
that moment she is going to care 
for them and also she wants them 
good, and “her very own.” In other 
words, just as soon as a woman be- 
gins to take pride in her hammer 
and her screw driver and her 
wrenches, she will want to select 
them of as good quality and make 
as she formerly selected her egg 
beater and her pots and pans and 
kitchen utensils. I make this point 
strong, that I am sure that when 
women begin to buy and pay for 
tools themselves they will not 
choose 10c. store stuff but will want 
quality goods, 


The Tool Chest for Women 


Further, she wants a tool box or a 
kit, or something that will keep 
those tools torethcr out of the reach 


of small boys and borrowers. That 
is why it seems to me that there 
would be a market for a specially 
designed household tool chest to 

sold exclusively to women. This 
might be in different sizes, and con- 
tain various assortments. Yes, 
there is certainly a coming demand 
for a household tool set, probably a 
trade-marked chest or kit because 
I think women like to buy sets; 
notice how they buy sets of knives, 
and sets of pots, etc. So, too, women 
would welcome a well chosen assort- 


ment of tools of the same finish and 


design put up in an attractive chest 
or container of some kind. I know 
that they now buy garden sets or 
baskets of garden implements, and 
this would be a very similar idea. 

I am not a manufacturer, but if I 
were to push tools to women in the 
trade, I would not make the mistake 
of thinking they wanted “baby” or 
imitation tools, or those in only 
very small sizes. I think the woman 
who handles tools wants exactly the 
same tools as a man uses, except 
probably in the medium weight and 
sizes. I know I have been made 
“angry” by dealers sending m> 
so-called household screw driver, of 
diminutive size with which I 
couldn’t screw the hinges on a win- 
dow-seat or a door, or anything 
practical; or a “home hammer” with 
no punch whatever. I say again, 
don’t make the mistake of suppos- 
ing that the woman wants tiny or 


’ 
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weak or very small “built-down”’ or 
play sizes in any tools she buys. | 
will take a woman the same size too] 
as a man uses in the home, to do the 
same piece of work. 

Now where does the hardware 
retailer come into this new situa- 
tion? As I see it, he has a very 
important role to play. In the first 
place he should try to get the view 
point I have made above, namely, 
that the woman in the home is fast 
becoming her own “handy man”’ that 
she must care for her own house- 
hold labor savers, that she is learn- 
ing more about mechanisms and 
how to operate them every day, and 
that she is not so stupid about tools 
as perhaps the average hardware 
clerk may think. The salesman wil] 


need education on this point be- | 


cause I have often found him mak- 
ing fun or silently deprecating the 
woman who buys men’s tools. He 
has sometimes made me feel that | 
don’t know what I’m doing, that | 
had better let a man buy for me and 
that I don’t need real tools anyway. 
Therefore I beg that the hardware 
retailers see that these salesmen 
are instructed better in the finesse 
of selling a man’s tool to a woman 
buyer. 


Helping the Women Buy Tools 


Further, be patient when the wo- 
man needs a tool but doesn’t know 
exactly which one. Often the woman 

(Continued on page 86) 





And here are the house cleaning tools that Pierson Hardware Co., Pittsfield, Mass., displayed 
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IME was when the use of 
| tishtown” words of many 

syllables in writing or speak- 
ing was regarded as a mark of edu- 
cation. Now it is insignia of ignor- 
ance, or at least the stamp of poor 
judgment. Plain, simple language 
has charms which no overreaching 
for big words can ever equal. The 
simple letter is always better for 
its simplicity. 

If the former president of Prince- 
ton, the ex-governor of New Jersey 
and the present president of the 
United States can use the language 
of the eighth grade in papers of 
state on which hang the destiny of 
dynasties, then surely we, lesser 
mortals, can well afford to use sim- 
ple language in our business letter 
writing. 

I know of no good reason why a 
twelve-year-old boy or girl should 
not read our letters and understand 
them. And that is possible only 
when we use simple words, plain 
sentences and _ abolish forever 
lengthy, complicated and involved 
phrases and expressions that merely 
confuse the reader. 

Most of us when we start to dic- 
tate assume a new and false per- 
sonality. We put on, as it were, a 
coat that belongs to some other man 
and try to deport ourselves with 
the dignity of a supreme court jus- 
tice rendering a decision in an in- 
volved legal tangle. Actually, we 
should not step out of our own: per- 
sonality. We should be just our 
own very selves when we write let- 
ters. Imagine the customer just on 
the other side of the desk, give him 
a hearty handshake and then talk 
to him just as if he were in your 
office. No straining for effect. No 
artificial talk. 

One of our great masters in his 
younger days sought fame through 
the painting of a wonderful can- 
vas depicting the Christ. He gave 
it his very heart’s blood. He wanted 
to show the many-sided character- 
istics of the master, so he decided 
upon a pose that would show humil- 
ity, a facial expression that would 
give a hint of sternness, and he 
added a group to show the spirit of 
sacrifice and added another figure 
to indicate gentleness. An arm was 
80 painted to indicate one phase of 
the Master’s life, etc., etc. When 
it was done he called in a small 
boy and unveiled the painting, say- 
Ing with great pride, “Tell me, 
young man, what does this say to 
you?” 


Building Business by Correspondence 


EDITOR’S NOTE: IN THIS 
THE THIRD OF A SERIES 
OF FOUR ARTICLES BY 
THE WESTERN EDITOR OF 
HARDWARE AGE, THE 
OUTSTANDING IMPORT- 
ANCE OF SIMPLICITY AND 
SINCERITY IS INDICATED. 


And the boy replied, with puzzled 
brow, “I don’t know. I guess it don’t 
say nothing. It’s a picture of a 
man.” 

The Aim for Simplicity 

He slashed the canvas into shreds 
and started anew. This time he 
resolved to show nothing but the 
kindliness of Christ. And he gave 
to this effort the very depths of his 
soul. At last it was done. He called 
the boy in again and bade him be 
seated. He then unveiled the paint- 
ing and the boy Kaped to his feet 
in his emotional excitement and ex- 
claimed: 

“My Jesus and My Lord.” 

So many of our letters “don’t say 
nothing” just because we lumber 
them up with long and _ hard-to- 
understand sentences. Short words, 
plain statements, bare facts are es- 
sential in the writing of any good 
letter. There never should be a 
shadow of doubt as to the meaning 
of a letter. It ought to have primer 
simplicity. It ought to be addressed 
as if it was written to a young boy 
or girl. 

Think what such practice would 
save! Instead of a letter to explain 
your first letter, instead of the an- 
swer you do not want you would get 
directly to the core of the matter 
at hand and settle it with that 
directness which is always the twin 
of simplicity and which is of para- 
mount importance in our business 
dealings. 

Of like importance in the writing 
of the worth writing letter is the 
quality of sincerity. A ‘good liar” 
may “get away with it” in conver- 
sation, but is he not materially 
handicapped in writing? The sales 
letter which lacks sincerity because 
of exaggeration is bound to be 
found out. To ring true the letter 
must ring with genuineness. You 
must first believe what you write 
or it is certain the other fellow will 
not. And the quality of sincerity 
begets a strength of language which 
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comes from no other source. 
really feel and believe last 
syllable you write you are bound to 
employ an emphasis and use a dic- 
tion which has virility and convince 
ing power in it. While if you de- 
grade your letter with statements 
which you know are not true how 
can you help but weaken its lan- 
guage and jeopardize its accom 
plishments? 

To realize the full strength of 
the word sincerity, let us look back 
to its origin. 


If you 


every 


The Meaning of “Sincere” 

In the days of the Roman Empire 
most of the great buildings 
built of marble. Great shining 
pillars gleamed in the sun while 
walls as strong as Gibraltar were 
everywhere. Now it the 
practise of some sharp contractors 
in those days to use marble that had 
flaws or cracks in it. These 
cracks were filled with a_ putty- 
like substance, finished and 
made to look as good as _ the 
original marble. But time and tide, 
wind and weather worked their 
combined havoc and in a few years 
the cracks and the flaws came to 
light. Thus it became the practice 
to write contracts saying that the 
marble should be “Sine Cere,” 
meaning sincere, without flaw and 
cracks. 

How many letters do we write in 


were 


became 


over 


which there are no. stuffed up 
cracks, how many escape having 
flaws? How often do we exag- 


gerate and how often are we guilty 
of misstatements? Be sure it does 
not pay, for a letter is bound to be 


weakened unless it has the bell- 
like ring of true sincerity. We see 
then that the first steps in letter 


writing are: Decision as to what is 
to be written and the use of the 
twins, strict simplicity and supreme 
sincerity. 


Hardware Men Win 


The Hardware and Machinery Clubs 
of Chicago are keen rivals on the base- 
ball diamond and though a game was 
played at Lincoln Park, Chicago, re- 
cently and was won by the Hardware 
Club by one run, the final score being 
18 to 17, it will require at least two 
more games to decide which club has 
the better team. The two teams expect 
to play several games this coming sum- 
mer. The Hardware Club is arranging 
for its first field day which will be held 
sometime during July, probably at 
Ravini Park. 





Novel Window Wins Praise 

















VERY interesting window dis- 
A play of seeds and garden tools 
is that shown recently by J. W. Zar- 
foss, Elizabethtown, Pa., dealer in 
hardware. 

The background was made of 
beaver board on which was artistic- 
ally painted an attractive and 
“homey” looking farm scene. The 
panel below the picture was painted 
green, and cut-outs from’ seed 
houses were placed before it with 
packages of seeds. The columns 
shown at either side were made 
from empty shell boxes, on which 
were displayed rakes, shovels, hoes 
and similar garden tools. Lights 
were placed beneath the shades, on 
the top of the columns, making them 
resemble real illuminated columns. 

In the eyes of C. B. Beittel, the 
man who trimmed the window, the 
main attraction was the clock face 
made entirely of seeds. The numer- 
als and circles were made of dark 
colored seeds which contrasted well 
with the light ones, that made a 
background for the dial. The hands 
were made of galvanized sheet iron 
the larger one measured twenty 
inches in length, and the smaller 
was five inches shorter. Sweet corn 


flanked by sheets of glass formed 
the base of the seed clock which 
actually kept the proper time. Eight 
pyramids made of glass displaying 
thirty-two varieties of seeds were 
placed neatly about the clock face 
on the floor of the window. 


The Accessories for the Lawn 

To give a grass like appearance 
the floor was covered with green 
sawdust, over which was displayed 
children’s garden sets, hand culti- 
vators, weeders, sprayers, hedge 
shears, sprinkling cans and other 
accessories of interest to the proud 
owner of a home garden or farm, be 
it ever so small. 

The display attracted much at- 
tention and favorable comment from 
the folk of Elizabethtown, and actu- 
ally created such large sales in the 
goods shown that re-orders were 
necessary on seeds and tools several 
times during the life of the display. 

This is only one more instance of 
a simple, yet attractive display, that 
actually made a real profit, for the 
dealer. The material used is avail- 
able to any hardware man, and the 
window as shown would make a 
good pattern to work from. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Agricultural College, 
July 13, 14, 15, 1920. E. R. Gross, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Agricultural College. 

TEXAS HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 18, 
19, 20, 1921. Hotel headquarters, 


Adolphus Hotel. A. M. Cox, secretary, 
1808 Main St., Dallas. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Co- 
lumbus, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. Ho- 
tel Headquarters, Deshler Hotel. Ex- 
hibition in Memorial Hall. James B. 
Carson, secretary, Dayton. 
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PAcIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1921, 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build. 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHI- 
CLE AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION Con. 
VENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 18, 19, 20, 


1921. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 
MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE AsSso- 


CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 25, 26, 
27, 1921. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND _ IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN.- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Armory, Louis- 
ville, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. J. M. 
Stone, secretary-treasurer, Sturgis. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. (Place 
to be announced later.) G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Portland, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 


Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1921. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 
PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Phila- 


delphia, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Build 
ing, Pittsburgh. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1921. W. B. 
Porch, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
City. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 
8, 9,10, 11,1921. A. R. Sale, secretary- 
treasurer, Mason City. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE & IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1921. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
1921. H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 28, 1921. George A. 
Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 

SouTtH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, 
Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. H. O. Rob- 
erts, secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





























WHITE COLLAR PATRIOTS 


HERE is no discredit in a white collar. De- 
T spite the slurring remarks of professional 

agitators, its wearer is just as truly Ameri- 
can, just as indispensable to his country as the man 
who wears overalls. A man is something apart 
from the clothes he wears. 


Patriotism is not measured in terms of brawn. 
Neither is might the sole factor in a question of 
right. The keen mind and clean heart come first 
in the plan of life. The statesman will always rank 
higher than the prize fighter in the minds of those 
who think. 

The events of the past few months in our eco- 
nomic life point clearly to this fact: That bluster- 
ing tyranny of organized minorities over unorgan- 
ized majorities is reaching the end of its tether. 
The public is slowly but surely reaching the con- 
clusion that it has rights which are paramount to 
the demands of any class or creed. 

Public opinion is crystallizing on this truth, and 
the time is fast coming when no organization of 
men or money will be allowed to withhold from 
the general public either the necessities or the lux- 
uries of life. The former Kaiser believed in the 
divine rights of a few. 


Much of the credit for the coming emancipation 
of the general public is due to that quiet, orderly 
body of unorganized workers, sneeringly referred 
to by labor agitators as “White Collar Boys”; 
lawyers, doctors, merchants, travelling salesmen, 
accountants, clerks—men whose vocations do not 
call for the garb of other labor. 


In defense of our institutions, our rights and our 
opportunities, the “White Collar Boy” has clearly 
marked out the ground on which the labor issue is 
to be settled once and for all. 


In his own quiet gentlemanly way, without bluff 
or bluster, he has proved to the world the fallacy of 
the agitators’ claim that this nation is helplessly 
dependent on the so-called skilled labor trades. 


Last winter the “White Collar Boy” dug coal in 
the mines of Pennsylvania, Illinois and Kansas, 
despite the will of organized regular miners, who 
sought to use the club of public necessity to forward 
private ends. A few months later we find him in 
the midst of an outlaw railroad strike, again pre- 
venting an organized effort to tie up the train and 
freight service of a nation in its time of need. 


The “White Collar Boy,” if you please, is teach- 
ing the world that the man with brains and intelli- 
gence, can, in a period of hours or days at most, 


school himself to do the things which labor agita- 
tors have aggressively proclaimed could only be 
done by skilled laborers, by laborers who could and 
would do those things only on their own terms, and 
at their own convenience, regardless of the rights, 
pleasures, duties, convenience or safety of the gen- 
eral public. 

The wearers of white neck pieces had never seen 
the inside of a locomotive cab, had never touched a 
fire box or oiled a drive wheel, yet during the out- 
law rail strike they climbed aboard the tenders and 
after a minimum of instruction fired big mogul 
engines that drew the freight and passenger trains 
to all parts of the country. 

It was these same men, who, without physical 
training, without military experience, with little 
or no knowledge of weapons or warfare, but pos- 
sessed of real American intelligence and the spirit 
of patriotism, actually moulded themselves into an 
army of fighting men that met the gray horde of 
German veterans at the very gates of Paris, fought 
them to a standstill, and turned them back defeated 
and discredited. 

And while thousands of good American boys of 
“White Collar” lineage gave their lives on the bat- 
tlefields of France to make the world a better place 
in which to live, other thousands forced to stay at 
home, played their part in the game of life fairly 
and squarely. 

They worked longer hours, went without accus- 
tomed luxuries, bought Liberty Bonds and aided the 
ted Cross. Not once did they take undue advantage 
of the situation by wielding a club over the head of 
the public while they held it up for unreasonable 
wage increases and shorter working hours. They 
played the game as true American citizens. 

It hasn’t been all fun—this digging coal, stoking 
engines, loading heavy freight and facing the har- 
rowing tactics of industrial desperadoes, but the 
“White Collar Boy” has done it well. 

And he isn’t going to quit on the job now. When 
needed he will again dig coal and fire trains. He is 
not attempting to interfere with the efforts of hon- 
est and honorable laborers to obtain work, to earn 
a living, or to get a reasonable recompense for their 
toil, but he is determined that no man or group of 
men shall withhold the milk supply of helpless, 
hungry babies. 

He did his part nobly in saving the liberties of 
Europe, and now on home soil, with a broader out- 
look on life and a greater sense of responsibility for 
the welfare of others, he stands ready to do his part 
to safeguard the liberty of his own country. 


~ 
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Freight Rates Sure To Get a Big Boost 


Hearing Before Interstate Commerce Commission Promises Little 
Hope for Shippers — Trade Commission Again On Rampage 


WASHINGTON, July 12, 1920. 


RE you ready for a big boost in 
A freight rates? If not, you should 
put your house in order, for it’s 
coming as surely as death and taxes. 
Everybody admits the railroads need 
more revenue, and almost everybody is 
willing to stand for a moderate increase 
in freight rates, but the proposition that 
stares the business men of the coun- 
try in the face to-day is a raise of 
more than 50 per cent to meet the de- 
mands of the railroad managers based 
upon the necessity of making a divi- 
dend return of approximately 6 per 
cent after conceding to railroad labor 
a wage advance of at least half a billion 
dollars. 

The railroad managers and the ship- 
pers have come to grips on this big 
issue before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the question will be 
threshed out before the Commission 
adjourns, if it takes all summer. 
There is every reason to believe that 
the Palm Beach suit will have gone to 
the cleaners for the last time this sea- 
son before a final decision of this mo- 
mentous case is reached. 


Roads Need Big Increase. 


The Commission is now engaged in 
determining a basis of freight rates to 
meet the provisions of the recently en- 
acted law under which the railroads 
were returned to their owners. Because 
of a very general feeling of sympathy 
with the railroads by business men in 
all industries, the shippers are by no 
means as numerously represented be- 
fore the Commission in this case as 
usual in big issues involving general 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


increases, which means two things; 
first, that the roads are likely tu secure 
a larger advance than would have been 
the case had the contest been sharper; 
and second, the general shipping public 
will have little or no information as to 
what is going on before the Commis- 
sion until its final decision is reached. 

That the total increases demanded by 
the railroads and by labor will amount 
to a 55% per cent increase in freight 
rates, is the declaration made before 
the Commission during the past week 
by Clifford Thorne, who added that if 
this increase should be suddenly placed 
upon traffic “it would demoralize Amer- 
ican industry.” ' 

Mr. Thorne is one of the most promi- 
nent representatives of the public in the 
rate increase hearing now under way, 
and his testimony is receiving careful 
consideration at the hands of the Com- 
mission. 


Says Railroads Are Overvalued. 


Mr. Thorne is special attorney for a 
number of shipping associations organ- 
ized in the Middle Western States for 
the handling of farm products, and he 
has been retained by these interests 
presumably because of his aggressive 
opposition to previous efforts of the 
railroads to boost their freight sched- 
ules. But, however radical his views 
may be in this case, he is putting for- 
ward statistics which are basic in their 
scope. He cannot be said to be seek- 
ing to secure special favors for any 
particular class of shippers. 

Mr. Thorne’s fundamental point 
against the proposed new freight 


schedule is the contention that while 
the railroads are undoubtedly entitled 
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to a rate of return as specified in the 
Cummings Act, the rate should be 
based upon a proper valuation and not 
upon a capitalization which represents 
an overvaluation of several billion dol- 
lars. 

The railroads have taken the income 
and expenditures of 1919 as a fair basis 
on which to figure future expenses and 
profits. This position Mr. Thorne at- 
tacks and points out that even if it is 
a fair one the calculation of the rail- 
roads involves a big error in that they 
allow for increased expenses next year 
but do not concede any increased in- 
come due to the larger business which, 
in the very nature of things they will 
be called upon to handle. 


Would Allow Only 18 Per Cent Raise. 


In Mr. Thorne’s opinion, the rail- 
roads will need only 18 per cent in- 
crease for all operating and mainte- 
nance expenses and the 6 per cent div- 
idends guaranteed by the new railroad 
law. When asked what plan he would 
suggest for handling all the proposed 
freight increases which may be necessi- 
tated by the awards of the Railway La- 
bor Board now sitting in Chicago, Mr. 
Thorne said: 

“I can see no objection to the Com- 
mission, without hearings, adding that 
increased cost to the present figures, 
making the rate advance cover both 
propositions. If the railroad corpora- 
tions and railroad labor are both suc- 
cessful in their entire demands, and if 
the method of applying the edvance 
wholly to freight proposed by the rail- 
road corporations in this proceeding be 
also applied to the increase occasioned 
by the wage advance, it will mean an 
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increase in freight rates for the coun- 
try as a whole of 55% per cent, based 
upon the railroads’ methods of mak- 
ing the computations. 

“In the east and south this will mean 
60 per cent; in the west it will mean 
about 50 per cent. Such an added bur- 
den of two billion dollars annually, or 
over 50 per cent, suddenly placed upon 
the freight traffic of the United States, 
will be demoralizing to American in- 
dustry. 

“No man could foretell the conse- 
quences, at a time when some indus- 
tries are striving to keep down their 
charges, and if possible to reduce them. 
In the railroad industry, as in some 
other industries, however, I do not be- 
lieve that it is possible, but it is pos- 
sible to keep the advance down within 
certain limits.” 


Passenger Fares Should Go Up Also 


In common with many other ship- 
pers, Mr. Thorne takes the position that 
all the increase in the revenue of the 
railroads should not be secured through 
higher freight rates, but that passenger 
traffic should also be required to bear 
its share. He puts it this way: 

“If you adopt the policy of making 
a 5 per cent increase on passenger 
traffic and the balance on freight, to 
take care of the present case, you will 
then have produced somewhat of a simi- 
larity in the operating ratios in the 
two branches of this industry as indi- 


cated by the figures of last year. We 
suggest, however, that a_ different 
method should be adopted to care for 
further increased costs. 

“Any advance occasioned by the 
wage increase should be spread out 
over the entire earnings of the rail- 
road from all sources. If the Labor 
Board grants an increase in wages of 
$500,000,000, and the advance in this 
case should be modified by at least the 
factors we have outlined in detail, 
then the results would be as follows: 
An increase of one-half of one cent per 
passenger mile on passenger traffic, plus 
an increase of 20.26 per cent on all 
other traffic (instead of 55% per cent 
on freight), would produce sufficient 
revenues to take care of the present 
needs of the carriers added to an in- 
creased wage of one-half billion dol- 
lars.” . 

Nothing could be clearer than that 
the country is in for a very heavy in- 
crease in freight rates. The only point 
at issue is the exact amount. Shippers 
will be curious to know, however, 
whether with the higher rates will come 
better service. Surely, if the railroads 


are to have a few billion dollars added 


to their annual receipts, they should be 
required to show a degree of efficiency 
far in advance of anything seen since 
the transportation system of the coun- 
try first began to be demoralized by 
the effects of the big world war over 
three years ago. 


Conspiracy Against American Merchant Marine 


HE representatives of foreign 

steamship lines are seeking by 
threats and propaganda to nullify cer- 
tain provisions of the Jones Shipping 
Law recently enacted by Congress for 
the upbuilding of an American mer- 
chant marine. Admiral Benson, chair- 
man of the Shipp'ns Board, however, 
declares that these threats are “futile 
and idle,” and that tne full powers of 
the Board will be invoked to prevent 
the threatened attempt to divert busi- 
ness from American ports, especially 
onthe Pacific Coast. 

“If such a threat is sincere,” says 
the Admiral in a public statment here, 
“and the attempt is made to so divert 
business, the Shipping Board will allo- 
cate American ships to handle the 
traffic. Further, the Shipping Board 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will follow this action by other 
steps designed to fully protect the in- 
terests of the United States against 
any foreign efforts to defeat the pur- 
poses of the Merchant Marine Act.” 

The foreign carriers on the Pacific 
Coast are pushing vigorous propaganda 
against the enforcement of Section 28, 
of the Jones law. This section per- 
mits a preferential rate over the rail- 
roads of the United States on merchan- 
dise moving for export and import in 
vessels of the United States. It fur- 
ther provides that whenever the Ship- 
Ping Board is of the opinion that ade- 
quate shipping facilities are not af- 


forded by American documented ves- 
sels, the section may be suspended, in 
which case such preferential rate may 
also apply in connection with foreign 
carriers. 

Will Suspend Law, If Necessary 


As Section 28 is to be applied only 
where there is ample American tonnage 
to handle the export and import com- 
merce to any particular port in a for- 
eign country or an insular possession 
of the United States, Admiral Benson 
cannot see how anyone who has studied 
the Jones law can assume that the 
Shipping Board would make any such 
application of the Section referred to 
as would result in stimulating the busi- 
ness of foreign steamship companies. 
That there will be no enforcement of 
this provision without concurrent ac- 
tion that will fully protect all Ameri- 
can interests, the Admiral declares with 
emphasis. 

As illustrating what the Shipping 
Board can do to meet the threats of all 
foreign steamship owners, Admiral 
Benson cites the possible attempt to 
route merchandise to the coast via Van- 
couver. If this plan could be carried 
through, low export rates over Ameri- 
can railroads would redound greatly 
to the advantage of foreign vessels sail- 
ing from Vancouver. 

Admiral Benson declares that under 
the operation of Section 28, as it would 
be construed by the Shipping Board 
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and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, merchandise via Vancouver “would 
neither be entitled to the rates between 
United States points and Vancouver in 
either direction on merchandise locally 
moved nor to the export rate now ap- 
plicable via Vancouver.” 


This Would Checkmate Scheme 


He adds: “There would be required 


on merchandise moving for export a 
collection by rail lines within the 
United States of the local freight 


charges, such as would apply on ‘like 
kind of property for the same distance 
in the same direction and over the same 
route, in connection with commerce 
wholly within the United States.’ This 


would be the local charge from the 
point of origin to the border port, 
which, in most instances, would be 


‘class rates.’ 

“This would make a charge via such 
reuting to Vancouver much _ higher 
than the domestic rate from such a 
point of origin to any Pacific coast 
port within the United States. Move- 
ment through Vancouver would be 
made impracticable unless in connec- 
tion with American vessels operating 
from that port. 

“Any foreign carrier making such a 
transfer of operation would thus find 
itself at still further disadvantage in 
competition with the preferential rate 
allowed American vessels than if they 
continued their operations at the 
American ports. Foreign threats and 
propaganda will fail, for those who use 
such arguments on behalf of foreign 
interests overlook the fact that the 
Transportation Act of 1920 has given 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authority in ‘emergency’ to direct 
traffic or establish an embargo against 
movements of freights. 

“Tt also has authority to establish 
minimum rates on any commodity 
moving subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act within the United States. 
The conimission is aware of the neces- 
sity for preventing the distorting of 
traffic upon the railroads of the United 
States such as would be accomplished 
by an effort by foreign carriers to di- 
vert the export and import traffic be- 
tween the Pacific coast ports of the 
United States and the Orient, either to 
British Columbia or to ports of the 
Atlantic.” 


Must Coal Rise, Too? 


Is the price of coal going up along 
with freight rates? This is a ques- 
tion of very great importance to all 
manufacturers and of hardly less con- 
cern to merchants, as every dealer 
will admit who recalls the heatless 
days and lightless nights of the war 
period. 

The latest information available 
here indicates that while the transpor- 
tation situation as it affects coal is less 
acute than it was a few weeks ago, 
there is little prospect of a decline in 
coal, but on the contrary, every reason 
to believe that the price of both bitu- 
minous and anthracite will show a sub- 
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stantial increase before the end of the 
current calendar year. The approach 
of cold weather will, of course, serve 
to increase the demand and incidentally 
add to the tension through failure of 
millions of people to “store coal while 
the storing is good,” to quote a recent 
circular of the Bureau of Mines. 

In view of the many charges of 
profiteering now current it will interest 
the readers of HARDWARE AGE to note 
that the widely published statement 
attributed to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that the coal distributors “ad- 
vanced their profit” 45 per cent in 
March is without foundation. They 
probably made a very generous mar- 
gin, but not 45 per cent. in advance of 
the former rate of profit. 

As a matter of fact, what the Com- 
mission said was that there was a 
margin between the selling price and 
f.o.b. mine cost of 45 per cent. The 
Commission did say, however, that this 
margin should not be confounded with 
what is often called profit, as selling 
expenses, interest and income and ex- 
cess profits taxes, as well as other 
items, must be deducted from it before 
the net profit from the mining opera- 
tion available for dividends or surplus 
can be determined. Even the Commis- 
sion is not in position to make an esti- 
mate of the actual net profit of the 
coal mines. 

More Activity in Trade Commission 

Speaking of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission I have before me several bulle- 
tins showing recent activities of spe- 
cial interest to manufacturers and mer- 


chants. They indicate that hot weath- 
er has no terrors for Brother Colver 
and his associates, and that the little 
mill up on Fifteenth Street grinds on 
steadily regardless of the antics of the 
thermometer. 

The Commission is taking a sharp 
stick these days to trade associations 
which are seeking to force manufac- 
turers to discriminate against non- 
member concerns. Several complaints 
have recently been issued against as- 
sociations in the wholesale grocery 
trade along the lines of one now before 
me, which reads as follows: 

“The complaint is directed to the as- 
sociation’s policy and plan of prevent- 
ing non-member competing grocery 
concerns from obtaining necessary sup- 
plies from manufacturers and others. 
The Commission avers that the respon- 
dents have caused various manufactur- 
ers by means of boycotts and with- 
drawal of patronage to discontinue 
dealing with non-members, or to refuse 
to sell such non-member dealers on the 
usual terms, etc., thereby either en- 
tirely depriving non-members of sup- 
plies or compelling them to pay prices 
far in excess of those paid by their 
competitors who are members of the 
Association.” 

The officials of the association made 
respondents in this case have been 
granted forty days in which to file an 
answer to this complaint, and upon the 
expiration of that period the case will 
come on for trial on its merits unless 
settled by the respondents through the 
acceptance of the Commission’s de- 
cree against the practice. 


(nother Octopus in the Toils 


NOTHER big mail order house, 

this time Montgomery, Ward & 
Co., has been made the subject of a 
formal complaint of unfair competition. 
The Commission is no respecter of per- 
sons, and would as soon tackle a big 
octopus as the smallest retailer at any 
country crossroads. 

The respondents in this case are 
called upon to answer charges of false 
representations in its catalog concern- 
ing liquid roofing cement. This article 
was advertised as “containing no coal 
tar” when, according to the Commis- 
sion, “the company well knew such 
cement did contain coal tar.” 

In this case it will be noted we have 
full notice of the Commission’s inten- 
tion to prosecute the parties guilty of 
false advertising or the misbranding 
of their merchandise. Congress has 
passed a lot of laws punishing such 
offenses when committed as to certain 
classes of products, notably drugs, 
foods, insecticides, etc., but so far it 
has declined to enact a general status 
which would cover roofing cement or 
any of the other articles of general 
merchandise which have been made the 
subject of recent complaints of mis- 
branding, issued by the Commission. 

Some of the Commission’s complaints 
indicate that it believes that an offense 


against morals is not a crime unless 
it is a good deal of an offense. For 
example, the Commission recently is- 
sued a complaint of unfair competition 
against one of the big biscuit com- 
panies, charging it with maintaining a 
discount system that, in practical op- 
eration, amounted to a restraint of 
trade. 

After haling the representatives of 
the company before it it decided that it 
had no case, and thereupon issued the 
following bulletin: 

“The trial of the case developed that 
the company practices a method of 
competition in interstate commerce 
generally known as the ‘cumulative 
quantity discount,’ that is to say, de- 
ducts from the price of goods purchased 
from it, a discount rate established by 
it upon condition that such purchaser 
shall have bought within a given pe- 
riod a certain quantity of goods, which 
method of competition was alleged in 
the Commission’s complaint to have the 
intent and tendency of an exclusive 
dealing contract. It appears in this 
case that the company confined its cal- 
culations of the quantity discount al- 
lowances to periods not in excess of 
one calendar month, and that, there- 
fore, the tendency of such practice to 
create an exclusive dealing relation- 
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ship and to restrict competition is 
negligible. 

“The complaint was dismissed upon 
the foregoing facts, without prejudice 
to the right of the Commission to rule 
against the cumulative quantity dis- 
count principle when applied to a dif- 
ferent state of facts.” 


Would Abolish Income Tax 


Lively interest has been aroused 
here in a proposal for the abolition 
of the income tax and the excess 
profits tax and the substitution of a 
sugar-coated consumption tax to be 
paid by the seller and included in the 
price. This system is advocated by 
Theodore H. Price, New York City, 
editor of Commerce and Finance, and 
one of the foremost authorities in the 
country on financial affairs, who ad- 
dressed the City Club of Washington 
at a big function during the past week. 

Mr. Price’s subject was “The Inci- 
dence of Taxation and Its Reflection.” 
The speaker said that he was once 
heartily in favor of the income tax, 
but that actual experience had con- 
vinced him that both its angle of in- 
cidence and its angle of reflection are 
too acute; and that it is a tax which 
weakens the incentive to success be- 
cause it makes the Government a part- 
ner in the profits of one year and leaves 
the public to bear the losses of the next 
year alone; and that because of its 
unfairness in this respect it leads those 
who make and sell the goods that we 
consume to increase their overhead 
charges to a point that will always 
guarantee them against loss. 

“Experience has taught us,” he said, 
“that the effect of the income tax is 
only to raise the cost of the things 
that the poor man must have, because 
those who have the ability to earn 
large incomes, being in a small mi- 
nority, are able to demand higher prices 
for the services they perform and to 
pass the taxes that they pay on to the 
large majority by increasing the cost 
of living 

“The income tax and the supertax 
are inquisitional, provoke resentment, 
throttle ambition and give an enormous 
advantage to the man who is willing or 
able to stop working and put his capi- 
tal into non-taxable bonds.” 

Brother Price was warmly applauded 
by his hearers. but I doubt very much 
that Congress will be induced to repeal 
the income tax in the very near future. 
The business men of the country will 
bé fortunate if the excess profits tax 
is wiped out within the next year or 
two. 


Parcel Post Losses Threaten Insurance 
Companies 

Here’s another tribute to the effi- 
ciency of the Burleson administration 
of the postal service. All the insur- 
ance companies specializing in parcel 
post package insurance under the cou- 
pon system have recently been called 
upon to pay such enormous losses as to 
induce them to contemplate abandon- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Sporting Goods in the Limelight—Hints on Refrigerator 
Ads, Vacuum Bottles and Other Warm Weather Items 


Gentlemen of the hardware trade, the 
days of real sport are now with us and 
will continue to be with us until the 
coming of winter cuts down the fields 
of sport activity. 

If you have a sporting goods depart- 
ment, now is the time to give it plenty 
of publicity. Foremost among the re- 
tail trades in relation to sport, stands 
the hardware store. The motorist can 
buy his supplies of you, the lover of 
tennis finds complete equipment in the 
hardware store and the same story is 
true in such different branches of sport 
as canoeing, fishing, bathing, baseball, 
golf, hunting, camping, etc. 

You have material for a hundred red- 
blooded sporting goods ads—ads which 
will lure the lover of the outdoors in 
your store. Don’t neglect your wonder- 
ful opportunity. Snappy and continu- 
ous advertising will make a name for 
your store as sporting goods head- 
quarters. 


A Snappy Sporting Goods Ad 
No. 1 (4 cols. x 15 in.) 


D. E. Smith of the Joplin Hardware 
Co., Joplin, Mo., sent us this sporting 
goods ad which illustrates exactly what 
we suggest in the foregoing paragraphs 
of this article. 

This ad is a red-blooded appeal— 
nothing dry about it. Read the open- 
ing paragraphs and see if you don’t 
feel like getting out and hardening up 
those soft muscles, getting the business 
cobwebs out of your brain, and chasing 
out of your blood a bunch of germs 
that have been hibernating during the 
winter at your expense. 

We'll say you’ll feel just like that. 

When this ad gets you interested in 
Sport as a whole, it gets down to par- 
ticulars and suggests several definite 
sports for which you can obtain com- 
plete equipment at the Joplin Co. 

We note that there are no prices in 
this ad but if there are any items of 
hardware stock on which it isn’t essen- 
tial to quote price, they are sporting 


goods items. The chief duty of a sport- 
ing goods ad is to create desire and if 
it sueceeds in this, prices can be left 
until the store visit. 

The display arrangement of this ad 
is unusually good. The top cut is very 


A Shady Glen 


and a 
Vacuum Bottle 


After the ride, the tasty 
lunch and the crowning en 
joyment—a drink ice cold 
from the Vacuum Bottle, 
just as you would serve it 
at home. 


Take a quart size along on 
your next day’s spin or if 
you prefer two kinds of 
drinks — get two pint 
bottles. 


PRICES 


Pints: § 
Quarts: § 


Jones Hardware Co. 
44 Smith Street 





Suggested Size: 1 column by 5 inches. 
Suggested Cut: Sketch of auto party 
picnic, vacuum bottle in foreground. 


3 Suggestion for vacuum bottle ad. 
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attractive. In fact, if you are looking 
for a bang-up ad, choose this one and 
arrange the actual suggestions to suit 
the scope of your own stocks. 

A 5-Shot Combination Ad 
No. 2 (2 cols. x 15 in.) 

Robert Futhey, Secy-Treas. of The 
Futhey Lumber & Hardware Co., 
Shadyside, Ohio, sent us this combina- 
tion ad. The ad was used in Com- 
munity News which is a co-operative 
journal distributed by carrier to each 
family in town free of charge. The 
co-operative advertising of the local 
dealers pays the expense. This sheet 
teems with local notes and is a corking 
idea for small communities. Any dealer 
interested in the idea could obtain a 
sample copy and particulars from Mr. 
Futhey, we are sure, necessary postage 
of course being enclosed. 

To give you an idea of the expense, 
the Futhey ad occupies a half-page and 
costs $3.50 per issue and the space is 
used regularly. The ad is usually 
changed every week, the paper being 
a weekly. 

You will note that the ad is topped 
by an attractively lettered head. The 
Futhey people believe this a good 
scheme for securing individuality and 
inform us that this head was made up 
by the Hardware Age Service, New 
York. 

You will also notice that this ad 
bristles with prices. In this respect, it 
is 100 per cent perfect. 

If you read this ad carefully, you will 
note that the copy is very specific. A 
special lamp is suggested for close 
work in the lamp panel, a feature which 
we never happened to notice before 
although other dealers may have used 
the idea. These opaque glass lamps are 
becoming very popular. In the other 
panels you will note similar pertinent 
suggestions. 

Altogether, this ad shapes up very 
well, our only suggestion being a typo- 
graphical one: use heavier rules for 
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panel separation and still heavier bars 
at top and bottom of ad. 


Suggestion for Fly Swatter Ad 


Here’s a good suggestion for a fly 
swatter ad taken from the current issue 
of The American Eagle, the store paper 
published by The American Hardware 
Stores, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The copy runs as follows: 


IT’S FLY-SWATTING 
Ten little flies 
All in a line; 


One got a swat! 
Then there were... 


Nine little flies 
Grimly sedate; 
Licking their chops— 
Swat! Then there were........ 
Eight little flies 
Raising some more— 
Swat, swat! Swat, swat! 


TIME! 


Four little flies 
Colored green-blue, 

Swat, swat! (ain’t it easy?) 
Then there were.. 


Two little flies 

Dodged the civilian— 
Early next day 

There were a million! ’ 


FLY SWATTERS 
15¢ 


Our Own Ad Suggestion 
No. 3 (1 col. x 
This week we suggest copy and dis- 
play for two ads—one on refrigerators 
and the other on vacuum bottles. The 
vacuum bottle ad will pull big during 
these fine motoring days and the copy 
broaches a suggestion that is dear to 
the heart of the true autoist—a picnic 
lunch in a cool, shady nook. 
You will note that the suggestion is 
made to buy two pint bottles if different 


5 in.) 








Then there were.... drinks are desired. This suggestion 
i] 
CUT 

Ice is the guardian of the household’s 

| health— 
The preserver of all foodstuffs— 
The comfort of the sick— 

ii The panacea for summer’s heat. 

Guard Your Ice Supply with the 

Blank Refrigerator 
The Blank is efficient—a system of scientific air 








circulation. 


The 


Blank is 


7. ae FS 


JONES HARDWARE COMPANY 
44 SMITH STREET 








Suggested Size: 2 columns by 6 inches. 


currents carries cold air to every part—keeps it in 


economical 
forms a barrier against the entrance of 
The Blank is reasonably priced. 


its perfect insulation 
heated air. 


ee in 





Suggested Illustration: Drawing of a cake of ice with word “ice” on cake. 


4—Suggestion for refrigerator ad 


q 60 watt size 
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Think of KY - AN - IZE 
-when you have any kind 
of interior decoration to 
do. 

For a number of yenrs 
we have been supplying 
this community with Ky- 
anize and never yet have 
we known of one single 
instance of failure. 

Itiscxlled FLOOR 
FINISH, because it re- 
quires the very highest 
grade of Varnish to stard 
u-e on the floor - Kvan- 
| ize willdo it. That makes 





New Chairs for Old } it good enough for any 
All the old furniture in your job. 
home can now be made to appeer Comes in clear, eight 


Bew—your floors end wocdwork 
be preserved and beculified 
easily and permanently with 


stains and colors, Lino- 
leum Finish, Table Top, 

t) White Enamel and others 
Kyanize as well. All sizes, from 

FLOOR FINISH one-qaarler up. 

KYANIZE FLOOR ENAMEL is the thing if you want 
the floors painted. Drics quickly and hard with bigh 
gloss or enamel finish. 


Prices: PL75¢ Qt $1.35 Gal $4.75 
Hygrade Tungsten Lamps are Cond ~ta. 


They make the room brighter and 
thake your work lighter 

They are guaranteed to pass U S. 
Government specifications. We test 
and guarantee cach one also. 
15+25-40 watt size 





50 watt nitrogen, in white 5c 
(obscure) glues .__. 6 
This makes a nic: light for ‘reading or pote ai 
have them to 100 watt, 





We 


Fly-Time Mears Screen- Time 


Beat Mr Fly and the children toit Get 
screensgip eatly. Screen Sash comes in a 


wile variety of sizes, starting 50c 


“at W5-inch high ._- 


Twenty-four inch is a popi wular 
a “ pumber of 


“$2.60 





In duos we can show Sait: 
different designa. Good plain style, 
Se MN. xc Seeee oaene » ahae 


Others af higher prices 


Tostead of a dirty slow, wall plaster, b, 
use BEAVER SOARD instead*fur ad- 
ditions, alterations and repairs. 

Drive right on to the studding. or over 
the old plaster, Use Batten Strips fur 
covering the the joinfs und make up in- 
to panels for neat job. 

Comes in 32 and 48 inch widths and6,7 8.9 
and to foot lengths. [rice 5c per square foot 
Use PYRON for spraying 
trees, vines, bushes ard 4 
vegetables. It will knock 
the bugs every time 

The PYROX comes in gliss 
jars. tlh. 40c and § Ib. cans 
$175 Easy to prepare and use 


“SAFETY FIRST” 


Don't neglect your vines or 
garden. s 
Can be applied with small hand away! Thats no place for @ 


spray which we sell at 50c and yibtng they ul Can'tyon ser the 
75¢. Vatoes ave spruyed with Pyroxf* 





2—Five shots and every one a bull’s eye 


will make sales and as children are 
generally to be considered on a picnic 
lunch, the suggestion will work out in 
different ways. Some will want the two 
pints, others will figure a pint bottle 
for milk for the children and a quart 
for ginger ale, iced tea, etc., while 
others may figure their needs demand 
two quarts. It is these sort of sug- 
gestions that make two sales grow 
where only one was apparent. 

The copy does not argue the merit 
of any particular bottle. A paragraph 
embodying such argument may be in- 
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cluded if you wish to increase the size 
of the ad by an inch or two. 

The cut suggestion will increase the 
effectiveness of the ad, but in case such 
a cut is. not obtainable, a cut of the 
bottle or a manufacturer’s cut will do 
very nicely. Vacuum bottle makers 
probably can supply you with a cut at 
this time coming close to our specifica- 
tions or perhaps meeting them exactly. 
Ask for such a cut. 


Our Refrigerator Ad Suggestion 


No. 4 (2 col. x 6 in.) 
This ad of ours first emphasizes the 
great importance of ice and then the 


importance of protecting one’s ice 
supply. 

It is well to tell people of the part 
ice plays in relieving the effects of sum- 
mer heat and impress upon them the 
need of a refrigerator that will prevent 
dwindling of the ice supply between 
calls of the ice dealer. 

The suggested cut can be made up 
easily at your local engraving plant or 
if there is no engraver convenient, we 
would suggest using a regular stock cut 
of the refrigerator you handle. Refrig- 
erators lend themselves readily to illus- 
tration purposes and set off ad copy 
considerably. 








— Sport 


the winter months. 


“days of real sport.” 


THE BATHING BEACHES 


will soon be open 
and you will want 
to know where to 
get the right 
suits for men, 
women and chil- 
dren. 


Our D. & M. and EFF-N-DEE 
Suits are made from best quality 
wool in many beautiful patterns 
and combinations of colors. 





Phone 59 











smen 


} iy come the play days of the year when men want 
to get out intothe open and fill the lungs with good 
fresh air; harden up those muscles that have mellow- 

ed up during the winter’s inactivity and start the good red 

blood circulating in a snappy way after the sluggishness of 


There ts something of the boy still left in the most 
settled of us—something that makes us recollect those 


If you “feel the urge,” see us, We haveall the best 
things needed by devotees of all sports. 


BASE BALL IS OUR GREAT NATIONAL GAME 


With our large stock of D. & M. Baseball Goods we can supply’your every 
need for Balls, Bats, Gloves, Suits, Shoes, etc. 


Make your selections of Bathing Suits, Outing Clothing, Picnic Baskets, Lunch Kits, Cots, Camp 
Grids, Camp Chairs, while stocks are complete and selections are good. 


JOPLIN HARDWARE COMPANY 


The House With the Goods 


of America 


ON YOUR OUTING 


you need a suit of the Kamp-It Out- 


ing Clothing for men and women. 


Norfolk Coats, Skirts, 
Breeches, Mid dies, 
Hats, Caps and Leg- 
gings for women. 
Norfolk Coats, Pants, 
Hats, Caps and Leg- 
gings for men.. 





622-24 Main 














1 A red-blooded sport appeal 
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Cordage Institute Formed 


A number of well known cordage 
manufacturers have organized a co- 
operative body to be known as _ the 
Cordage Institute. Headquarters have 
already been opened by the secretary, 
J. S. McDaniel, at 52 Broadway, New 
York. 

There has been a feeling among 
many of the manufacturers of cordage 
for some time that there was a very 
real need, in the cordage industry, for 
an active trade association. The scope 
and objects of the Cordage Institute 
are said to be modeled broadly on the 
same lines as the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, the Textile Alliance and the 
Rubber Association of America. Legal 
counsel, familiar with the work and 
problems of the institutions mentioned, 
has been consulted, and the new or- 
ganization, it is believed, includes a 
number of features which, it is ex- 
pected, will make possible close co- 
operation with some of the govern- 
mental agencies and departments at 
Washington. The Institute will have 
the advice of Gilbert H. Montague of 
the New York bar, who is well known 
in New York and Washington for his 
work in connection with various asso- 
ciation activities. 

The probable work of the Cordage 
Institute, it is said, will include the 
tabulation and dissemination, among 
members, of information regarding 
raw materials, labor supply, credit in- 
formation, technical information, man- 
ufacturing practice, cost accounting, 
tax problems, transportation problems, 
governmental regulations of interest to 
the industry, labor problems, and 
many other matters of this kind. 

The officers of the Cordage Institute 
are: F. C. Holmes of the Plymouth 
Cordage Co., president; H. A. Whit- 
lock of Whitlock Cordage Co., vice- 
president, and F. A. Bryant of New 
Bedford Cordage the third 
member of the executive committee, 
with J. S. McDaniel of Boston and 
New York as secretary. The latter 
was formerly with the National Terra 
Cotta Society. 

Among the companies already affili- 
ated with the Cordage Institute are 
Plymouth Cordage Co., Whitlock Cord- 
age Co., New Bedford Cordage Co., 
Columbia Rope Co., Wall Rope Works, 
Inc., Consumers Cordage Co., Ltd., the 
R. A. Kelly Co. and the Hoover and 
Allison company. 


Co., as 


Pictures of Rope Making 

A pictured story of rope and binder 
twine has been produced for the motion 
picture screen by the Plymouth Cordage 
Co., North Plymouth, Mass. This new 
industrial film, the first of it’s kind, is 
made up in nine reels, and takes in the 
making of cordage products from the 
cultivation of the plant from which the 
raw material is taken, up to the finished 
product ready for, and in actual use. 

The picture is called “The Story of 
Rope,” and will be shown to distribu- 
tors of Plymouth rope. 
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COMPARISON OF PRICES ON HARDWARE AND KINDRED LINES 
January lst, 1915—June Ist, 1920 


Compiled by A. J. Bihler, James C. Lindsay Hardware Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Issued by The National Hardware Association of the United States 
General Offices: 505 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Additional copies may be had on request 


Pct. of Advance 


ADIUSTERS—Casement .......0scc0cescsc00008 140 | CUTLERY—Knives and Forks, Common........ 
AUGERS—Carpenter Nut................00+.004 200 Knives and Forks, Medium Grade......... 
EDS Boke om ais dbs Mis Eade vOewaea exes 122 | CUT THRRS—Kraut 2-cNie 20. cece cevccsvewnse 
AXES—First quality, Single Bit 135 | SOR —— STOVE PIDE 2 wesc cccecccctsereneee 
BALANCES—Spring No. 20..............0c0000: 191 | DEG RS—Posthole, Iron ..cicecccccccccsennss 
BARROWS—Wood Garden..................... 112 | DIVIDERS—Carpenter 
BARS—Steel Crow ... 339 | Dieae—Carpon Twitt .... .cccsccrsoccses 120 to 
BATTERIES—Dry ( ells. No. “Scape an 112 | Vaeekee Automatic No. 4). ...ccccccscnee cs 
BEAMS—Scale - _— 198 | DRIVERS—Screw, Champion .............++... 
BELLS—Bicycle sti Grain Bticaraadeoh a ane 90 to 120 1 PS ee A ee ee ee ee 
Oa 154 | ELBOWS—Stove Pipe, 6-inch Corrugated....... 
OO nc ied Kea wosw cared ceaeeeeole oe ee ee 200 | ENAMELED WARE—Blue and White......... 
Rotary 2006: Steel). u.5 sso ssisewvvisecun 122 SEE 5.5:s 5G 50s CEREREMEE CER S BA so Hub oe bOekS 
BICYCLES—Standard Equipment ...... 79 FASTENERS _C PEED Soc eeawarnss es ose 
BITS—Auger, Irwin ................ pve ge PY eer err aera 
Snell paced 166 | Peeseetion Pate ok 6ce sc ie oes ewrmasees 
Expansive, Clark pattern. 293 | FILES—ist Quality ..........:.06 Spa tir 118 to 
BLOCKS—Wood Pulley ............ 217 | Oe Cer ere 
BOARDS—Stove, Paper-Lined 112 | FITTINGS—Malleable Gas ........cccccseveses 
BOBS—Plumb, Iron ............... 13S | POR ——COk) OH COKE i vies s oe eicn sav secess 
BOILERS—Copper, Wash ......... 162 Migaite, TAY, C66: 6 os. 6.c0 0s 0s000c0 se oe eee AO 
BOLTS—Carriage, small sizes................ 2/1 | Ree ee — CO CLEA 6 oie 6 ce oo e062 ces Hawn 
Chain, Antique Copper.......... 122 | GLASSES—Gauge, Common .............+0.04- 
VO) WOME 6 nce ssices scawss eer 163 GRINDSTONES—Mounted ......cscccccesccece 
Lag Screws bead 280 | GUNS & RIFLES—Shot, Ithaca Field........... 
DIACHING, LATRE BITES 05665 oe vs ceedunvecsss 289 | Remington Pump ..... 
. Small sizes ......... 256 | Single Barrel .... 
INE. oss Ree SNR se SVG ted bes Cee Ate EeS 251 Rifles, Remington No. 12- rol 
Tire .. Pereee 163 Stevens No. 17. 
Wrought Steel Barre el, Japd. - 252 | HAMMERS—Ball Pein .......-.scesscccccesres 
BRACES—Plain, Common goods..... 305 ON Os es oo es GR s ROS Bae ee we 
Ratchet (i000)  gicicsasesbeu0s Gon 161 | HANDLES—Agricultural—l’ork, Hoe, etc....... 
BRACKETS—Brass Gas 93 | Axe, Sledge, etc. te .140 to 
Steel Shell oa. con ccedewccdcaces 273 | HANGERS—Barn Door, Hinge Type, eee ee 
ag ta aaa ae eae a 211 | Parlor Door No. 5.. ee te ie ie 
BUTTS—Brass, Small ............ 138 | HATCHETS—Ist —— No. 338. ea aime tan ares 
( ast BION ZE ooo se oss eins vis.ose gmlein.s 9 eines 131 | HINGES—Strap and ’ 
Wrought, Ball 7 ip, Plain....... 00. ec eee .. 260 | Bommer, —. Rp ect ge Sok SA ee 
Bronze-Plated ........ 250 Floor... 
CANS—Galvanized Oil, 5 gal.......... 200 +» HODS—Coal, Galvanized ............000ceeeeees 
— ey | MOQMB—Brass Cup ......-00.-00rssereever: 
ROE wae o 00 69:2 cor | Wrought Awning ....... 
CARRIERS—Hay ........065. 215 | IRONS— Asbestos 
CARTRIDGES “22 Short 107 | Common Smoothing SA inte ia aes ahs ees 
CASTERS—Furniture, Roller Be: aring 150 | cin Mehta” Hak. ceed. ; ak eee eae 
CHAINS—Proof Coil %-inch... 158 | Wrought Commer ccccescucus 
Sash, Red Metal . sig | KETTLES—Copper ............ oe 
“ Steel. 203 Copper Nickel-Plated Tea, 14 0z 
Wire Halter Serer e rye TT 124 M: islin eto wine 
CHISELS—Socket Firmer ... ois atin 253 | Sugar, Cast cae i eee enAaens 8 |G 
etna fae ooo Meat No. 12... 181 | KNIVES—Carpenter Drawing ..............+-. 
Iniversal Food ..........ccees 128 | 
| LADD RS—Step (200d) 2... iiccicvwcccnevnss 
CHURNS—Ash Dash .... 112 | LANTERNS—Cold Blast .............-..006. 
CLAMPS Malleable Carriage 295 | LASTS AND STANDS. -Cast Iron as 
CLEVISES—Malleable . ou 270 | LEATHER—Sole ee 
CLIPPERS—Toilet, Common ... : 271 LETTERS AND FIGURES — Steel. ; : ; 
CLOCKS— Alarm .... -114 to 140 | PEVELS—No. 0 Stanley..........0.ceceee ee. 
CLOSERS—Liquid Dov eee ~ 96 No. 96 Iron......... tee: 
CLOTH—Black Screen Wire....... 128 | LIFTERS—Transom 3 ft.......... 
Bronze Screen Wire..............- aad 121 | LINES—Clothes, Cotton 
CLOTHING—Gun, Coats, Vests, etc....... 175 to 200 Tape No. 713 Ue ae ere are ae 
COCKS—Brass Bibbs ..... Mirauaenewe ges 264 Tape Steel No. 243.............. 
COMBS—Curry, 8-bar Japanned. .. 5 nets $3 200 | LOCKS—Cabinet, Common line............. 
COOLERS—Water (Galvanized Reservoirs)... 221 | Door: Rim 4%-in. with knobs............. 
COPPERS—Soldering 61 Mortise Sets, Steel-Plated.... 
CORD—Cotton Sash. ....... 560 ccescccees 260 Front Door Set on Steel....... 


74 


102 
93 
250 
150 
122 
139 
166 
131 
111 
256 
296 
267 
250 
100 
60 
219 
264 
182 
144 
239 
229 
266 
90 
208 
199 
173 
105 
135 
212 
177 
181 
180 
60 
156 
78 
201 
95 
121 
271 
254 
180 
95 
135 
243 
232 


137 
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COMPARISON OF PRICES ON HARDWARE AND KINDRED LINES 


(Continued) 


Pct. of Advance 


LOCKS—Cont. Front Door Set on Bronze...... 
Front Door Set on Bronze Cyl..... 

Padlocks: Common @©adé ...cc<ccccsccscs 
ROM) GURUS ine c ke wasn weaamae 

pS ae ere 

ET (COTOMIE MERI sv oi bcos 6s 0a ewe wees 

We RONONOE NO. -Beiicia6as icvcceewers aveus 
MACHINES—Washing, high-speed ............ 
ND nrc aes a edn calsawws ede do tame meee ems 
I RE nic ae ood 6 RRO R we < a Bale vanlwe wanes ee ele 
MOWERS—Lawn, Common grade.... ee 
High-grade Ball- Bea uring .... 

EU oo sk Sark cass vad hea O Re eR Rae NE edees 
This advance is based on old classification 


card and prices as named by the American 


Steel & Wire Company. Other manu- 
facturers’ prices today as compared with 
January 1, 1915, show an advance of..... 183 
OD ces eebaweunse La eRUM aR omema tone teaonl 287 
ES SR kc 5 So a hoo ae S ee ee ee en aha 78 
Horseshoe, Common grade..............:. 129 
3rass Furniture ....... 210 
I ee caeicteg had nea eRe ee 183 
Wire Shoe .... mies 22 
NETTING—Galvanized I Poultry : ee 117 
Galvanized Hardware Cloth. 119 
PADS—Sweat No. 63-N. 211 
PAILS—Galvanized 12 at. 223 
Tin Flaring ....... 190 
PANS—Dish IX . el 180 
pueet Ivon Dripping . «26 .6ss cccveccess 208 
PAPFem—bEmety Cloth... .csiccccccccccass 484 
i a ree 118 
Kraft Hardware a BES a 167 
Roofing, Rubber type.. 159 
i See re ree ee 252 
Sheathing, Red ...: raters 231 
PERCOLATORS— Univers: al line 73 
PICKS—Clay and Railroad........ 251 
PIPE—Nested Stove ...... 134 
PLANES—Iron Bench 215 
PLIERS—Lineman, Side Cutter. 145 
PLOWS—Garden, common ............. 73 
POTS—Nickel-Plated Copper Tea and Coffee... 150 
PULLEYS—Awning, Screw, etc...... 260 
tron Hay ...<.. 180 
PUMPS—Pitcher Spout i elaras 192 
PUNCHES—Revolving Spring 4-tube... 233 
RAKES—Garden, Malleable 130 
REGISTERS—Hot Air bee ere 165 
REVOLVERS—Colt Automatic 25 cal.. 81 
Colt Police Positive Special...... 138 
H. & R. Hammerless.... es 150 
Johnson Hammerless ..... 152 
RIDDLES—Grain ......0.c6cceee 275 
RIFLES—Air . Teale bag 72 
RINGS—Cast Flue 216 
ROASTERS— Sage nee 80 
ROPE—Manila, best grade...............ce cece. 157 
OE a EE EA a ee 138 
RULES—Poxwood No. 62 131 
Zig-Zag No. 106........ 96 
5 n We) SRNR ee ata anions 126 
RIVETS Copper 1) aes 110 
Wagon and Tinner.. 275 
SAWS Crosscut, Wide 104 
NOTE—The comparison given above is based on pr iling 
ice January 1, 1915, the inability to secure shipments by f ig! 
figuring of “at destination” prices difficult. 
It is obvious that the increased difficulties and expenses of tra 
f es were based on prices “fat destination” instead of ‘“‘at factory 
a 


180 
154 
222 


185 
197 





| TOOLS—Cement Worker 
| TROWELS—Rose, 


Pct. of Advance 


SAWS—Cont. Hand, Disston No 
Wood, good .. 
SCALES—Family 24 Ib. 
SCREENS—Doors No. 2 
Windows No. aie 
SCREWS—lIron Bench 
Jack 
W ood, F. H. 
SCYTHES—Grass 
SETS—Saw, Taint: 
SHEARS AND SCISSORS. 
SHELLS—Loaded 
SHOES—Horse ... 
SHOT—Drop, Air Rifle 
ani eel 4th grade 
SINKS. Ww hite Enameled a 
SKATES—lIce, Common grade... 
SKILLETS— iron. Common ... 


Hligh grade .... 
SLEDGES—Stone, Striking 
SNAPS—Malleable Harness ... 
SNIPS—Tinner, Wiss 
SPRINGS—Common Seat = 
SQUARES—Carpenter No. 3...... 

Try No. 20 ed 
STAPLES—Common Wr 
Fence, Galvanized 
Polished 
ol, Crucible 


D DIES-— 


Bright 


P lished. d. 


» ese. 


sucht 


STEEL—T« 
STOCKS A 
SWEEPER 


\rmstrong...... 
—Carpet, Grand Rapids...... 
STUFFERS—Sausage, Enterprise . 
TACKS—Cut, Carpet, et 
TIES—Rope Cattle . i 
TINWARE—Regular line... 
Drinking Cups, 1 pt...... 


ERR DEER MB 
TUBS—Galvanized 
TUBING—C | Gas 
TURNS—( upboard 


Plated on Iron 
Plated on Steel.... 
TWINE—Cotton 
eo > tte 
VALVES- Common Globe 
VELOCIPEDES—kubber 
VISES—Oval Slide . 
Jersey ... 
WASHBOARDS Brass 
WASHERS—\W\ rought 
WATCHES—Common grade 
WEDGES—W 00d, com: 
WEIGHTS—Sash 
WHEELS—W ell 
WHIPS—Pugey 
WIRE—F ence 


‘Fire 


non 


Aunealed Pini 


Barbed 
Galvanize Plain 
Picture ... 

WIRE GOODS—Ser: 

WRENCHES—Westeott 
Stillson 
Coes kK. H 
\griculturé 


WRINGERS—Clothes, [all 


average 


average 


180 to 


95 
140 
217 
233 
207 
164 
175 
218 
140 
110 
115 
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MARKET REPORTS 


on TRADE CONDITIONS 


IN HARDWARE, IRON AND STEEL, ETC. 


A REVIEW OF THE WEEK’S BUSINESS, WITH NOTES ON TENDENCIES PREVAILING IN VARIOUS TERRITORIES 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, Fibre seats, 12 to 16 in., 15 cents each, per cent. Six-ft. rake handle, $6.20 per 

New York, July 12, 1920. 18-i 25 : h doz., plus 5 per cent. Shank hoe handle, 

’ . -In., 20 cents eac Y $3.40 per doz., plus 5 per cent. Spade han- 
NONDITIONS during the past Cotton waste is 29 cents per lb, dles, $7.10 per doz., plus 5 per cent Malle- 


week in the New York hardware 

market were relatively quiet, 
partly because of the holiday, and part- 
ly because there seems to be, at pres- 
ent, a bit of the usual summer apathy 
in most hardware lines. This does not 
in any way mean that business on the 
whole is not good. As a matter of fact 
business this summer, so far, has been 
better in practically every respect than 
it was during the summer of 1919. The 
demand for nearly all staple articles is 


consistent, and for articles in which 
there is a shortage the demand has 
been, and still continues, strong and 
persistent. 


There has been some slackening, in 
this section, in the demand for nails. 
Building materials are difficult to get, 
the labor problems are still acute, and 
building costs are still in many respects 
almost prohibitive. These conditions, 
it is believed, have been materially re- 
sponsible for the slackening in the 
present demand for nails. Local job- 
bing stocks however are not adequate 
to supply even small orders. 

The transportation difficulties are 
still hampering business, but some job- 
bers report a slight improvement in 
deliveries. The labor troubles on the 
water front are still disturbing factors 
to the movement of goods. 

Many important price changes oc- 
curred during the past week, and the 
tendency still seems to be upward. 

Some jobbers have advanced lanterns 
10 per cent. 

Coldwell lawn mowers are reported 
to have advanced 33 1/3 per cent. 

Square head nail sets are now being 
sold by local jobbers at $1.50 per doz. 
Prick punches, $1.20 per doz. Speedy 
stitchers, $7.80 per doz. 

Mahogany, white and 
sets, $2.50 per doz. sets. 
stops, $3.50 per gross. 

A 10 per cent advance has been 
by some local jobbers on screen 

Galvanized pump chain is now $4.75 
per 100 ft. Pole sockets have ad- 
vanced 27! per cent. Sash pins, $1.50 
per doz. Wire fire pail hooks, 6-in., 
$1.20 per doz., 8-in., $1.60 per doz. 

English grass scythes, $31.50 per doz. 


oak cottage 
Birch door 


made 
wire. 


Oakum, 11 cents Ib. 

Axes.—There seemed to be a small 
improvement during the past week in 
the number of future orders received 
by local jobbers for axes. There has 
been some apprehension expressed in 
some quarters that the fall and winter 
supply of axes will fall short of the re- 
quirements. 

Long Island axes, 2% to 3 Ib., $23.15 per 
doz.; 2% to 3 lb., $23.15 per doz. Conn. Pat- 
rm axes, 3 to 3% Ib., $23.15; 3% to 4 Ib., 
3.40 per doz. Flint Edge axes, 3% to 4% 
ib., $23.68; 4 to 5 Ib., $23.94 per doz. Dock 
axes, $21.55, and fire axes, $30 per doz. 
All less 5 per cent, crate lots of half dozen. 


Bits.—There is a fair demand for 
center bits at present and prices have 
advanced. 

Center bits, % to 1 in.. inclusive, 
$2.75 per doz.; 1',-in., $5.85 per doz.; 
2-in., $9.40 per doz. 

Bolts and Nuts.—There is a good 
consistent demand for both bolts and 
nuts of all kinds. Most of the present 
buying seems to be more for staple 
articles than anything else. 
bolts, all sizes, are he- 


Common carriage 
ing quoted list plus 5 to plus 10 per cent. 
5 per cent off to 


Machine bolts, all sizes, 5 

list net Stove bolts are being quoted 50, 
10 and 5 to 60 and 5 per cent. Common tire 
bolts, 40 per cent;' sink bolts, 50, 10 and 5 
to 65 per cent 


t 
$ 


Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 25 per 
cent; brass, 4 to 8 in., 50 per cent; 10 to 12 
in., 33% and 5 per cent; 14 in., 33% per 
cent Stove rods, 33% per cent. Lock 
washers, 40 per cent 

Cider Mills—There is an unusually 
large demand for cider mills and 
presses. A large dealer in these 


articles recently expressed the opinion 
that Prohibition has done more to help 
his business than any other thing in his 
thirty years’ experience in commercial 
life. Neediess to say mills and presses 
of all descriptions can be obtained only 
with the utmost difficulty. 


Double tub cider mill and press, accord- 
ing to size, $58, $45 and $35 each. Single 
tub mills, $27 each. 

Farming Tool Handles.—Consistent 


and active interest holds for all articles 
listed under this heading. Prices so far 
are firm. 


Hay fork handles, bent, 5 ft., $5, plus 5 
per cent; 6 ft., $7.70, plus 5 per cent; hay 
fork handles, straight, 5 ft., $4.20 per doz., 


plus 5 per cent; 6 ft., $6.70 per doz., plus 5 


per cent. Long handle manure fork handle, 
$4.40 per doz., plus. 5 per cent; wooden D 
manure fork handle, $6.90 per doz., plus 5 


76 


able D spading fork handle, $5.75 per doz, 
plus 25 per cent. Wooden D spading fork 
handle, $6.90 plus 5 per cent. 

Farming tool handles generally are quoted 
in this section at discount plus 5 per cent. 


Pick, sledge, hammer and hatchet handles 

are quoted discount plus 25 per cent. Axe 

handles, discount plus 35 per cent. 
Galvanized Ware.—There has _ been 


for some time past little improvement 
in the market for galvanized sheet or 
products. Shipments from mills and 
factories has been retarded by freight 
conditions, strikes and other troubles 
and the only improvement that can be 
expected, jobbers say, will be very slow 
and dribbling. 

Galvanized sheet is still being quoted: No. 
28 gage, $10 to $11.50 base per 100 lb. Gal- 
vanized pails, 8-qt., $5; 10-qt., $5.75; 12-qt 
$6.65; 16-qt., $8.90; heavy, 12-qt., $8.70; 
heavy, 16-qt., $12. Wash tubs, No. 1, $16.80; 
No. 2, $18.60; No. 3, $22.05; all per dozen 

Garden Barrows.—The present de- 
mand for both garden and canal bar- 
rows is large and essentially active. 
The demand is far short of the actual 
supply. Prices remain steady. 

Painted and varnished garden | 
18-in. handles, body 24% x 14% x 12% 
inches, $69 per doz.; 60-in. handles, body 
28 x 19% x 15% inches, $84 per doz.; 63-in 
handles, body 29% x 25 x 21% inches, $96 
per doz.; 63-in. handles, body 294% x 24% x 
21% inches, $102 per doz. 

Laborers’ Canal Barrows.—Half bolted 
canal barrows, wooden wheel, $53 per doz.; 
iron wheel, $57 per doz.; full bolted wooden 
wheel, $55 per doz.; iron wheel, $59 per doz. 


Game Traps.—The demand for game 
traps is good, although it is practically 
confined to futures. There has been 
some apprehension on the part of a few 
jobbers that the supply will not be ade- 
quate for the fall demand. 


barrows, 





Victor Traps, No. 0, $1.71 per «oz.; 
without chains, $1.34. No. 1, $2.01 per doz.; 
without chains, $1.52. No. 1%, $3.05 per 
doz.; without chains, $2.44. No. 3 with 
chains, $7.14 per doz. No. 4, with chains, 
$8.60 per doz. No. 1 Giant, with chains, 
$2.56 per doz. 

Oneida Jump Traps, No. 0 with chains 
$2.37 per doz., without chains, $1.75. No. 
, $2.75 per doz., without chains, $2.12 

1%, $4.12 per doz., without chains, 
No. 12 with chains, $7.12. No. 91% 
with chains, $5.25 per doz 

Newhouse Traps, No. 0, with chains, 
$4.75 per doz. No. 50, with chains, $113.56 
per doz No. 5, with chains, $156.62 per 
doz. sa 

“Triumph” with chains: No. 0, $1.71 
per doz.; No. 1, $2.01 per doz.; No. 1% 
$3.05 per doz.; No. 2, $4.21 per doz.; No. 3, 





$7.14 per doz.; No. 4, $8.60 per doz.; No 
42, $16 per doz. French rat traps, $9.29 
per doz. 


Furnace Scoops.—The demand on fu- 
tures for furnace scoops is very healthy. 
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However, the demand is not confined 
solely to futures but a very strong buy- 
ing interest is being manifested at the 
present time over the jobbing counters. 

Hollow back furnace scoops, $1.50 per 
doz., less per cent for bundle lots. 
Riveted back furnace scoops, $14.21 per 
doz., less 5 per cent for bundle lots. 

Ice Tongs.—Futures are increasing 
for ice tongs and interest is already 
showing itself for immediate  ship- 


ments. 

Wrought steel tongs, tool steel points, 
japanned black, 10-in., $17 per doz.; 11-in., 
$18; 14-in., $23; 17-in., $27; 20-in., $32; 24- 
in., $37. Solid steel ice tongs, swell handles, 
drop forged hardened points japanned red, 


ll-in., $32 per doz.; 15-in., $235; 17-in., $40; 
24-in., $45, with new discount of 25 and 15 
per cent. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—There has been 
no appreciable diminishing in the local 
demand for ice cream freezers. Job- 
bers are reported to be behind on many 
of their orders and are doing every- 
thing possible to get freezers from fac- 
tories to dealers, going so far as to 
truck shipments direct from factories 
to New York. 





Full size cans and tubs, dasher with 
double serapers, 1-qt., $4 net; 2-qt., $4.60 
net; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., $17.10; 
12-qt., $16.65. Freezer with Duplex dasher 
double self-adjusting scraper, 1l-qt., $4.85; 
2-qt., $5.65; 4-qt., $8.25; 6-qt., $10.45; 8-qt., 
$13.59; 1 $21.55 net. All take a discount 
of 40 per cent. Vacuum freezer, 1-qt., $4; 
2-qt., $5, less one-third each 


Ice Skates.—Although nothing offi- 
cial has as yet been definitely heard 
about any actual shortage this fall and 
winter for ice skates, the talk among 
both jobbers and dealers persists that 
there is bound to be a shortage this 
year in ice skates of all styles. 

Ice skates, runners of cast steel, polished, 
$1.04 per pair; ladies’ style, $1.31. Men's 
hockey skates, cast steel blades, nickel 
plated, $1.40 per pair; ladies’ same, $1.83 per 
pair. Hardened steel blades, nickel plated, 
$1.88 per pair; girls’ same, $2.48. Tempered 
steel blades, extra polished, full nickel 
plated, all sizes, $2.75 per pair. 


Linseed Oil.—There is a slackness of 
demand in the local oil market at the 
present time even at the present prices 
which have been lowered since last 
week. Many dealers say that they 
look for no further recession of prices 
for sometime to come. Others how- 
ever are not given to the same opinion. 
An increased demand is likely to come 
late in August or early September. 
The uneven distribution of oil con- 
tinues. Some sections are destitute of 
oil and others have an over abundance 
as a result of the transportation diffi- 
culties. 

Prices spot, f.o.b. New York for car lots 
are $1.55 to $1.66, for 5-bbl. and more $1.58 
to $1.69, and less than 5-bbli. lots, $1.61 to 
$1.72 all per gal. Boiled oil is 2 cents 


extra, double boiled oil is 3 cents extra, 
and oil in half barrels is 5 cents extra 


Nails.—As mentioned above, the de- 
mand for nails seems to have slackened 
somewhat because of the small amount 
of building being done, and also be- 
cause of other more or less indefinite 
contributory causes. There are, how- 
ever, no adequate stocks in New York. 
Jobbers continue to sell nails only on 
allotments or in very small and broken 
lots to recognized customers. There is 
literally speaking, no base price in New 
York at the present time. Many job- 
bers ask whatever they think they can 
get, and have been more or less in the 
habit of getting abnormal prices. Prac- 





tically no future orders for nails are 
being accepted. The only way dealers 
can get nails at present with any de- 
gree of satisfaction is by shopping 
around until they find something suit- 
able in the way of price and quantity. 
Needless to say it is a tedious and 
thankless job, and not very gratifying 
in its results. 

Current prices prevailing in this section 
vary considerably. For wire nails the prices 
range from $7 to $10 base per keg. For 
cut nails (which are almost off the local 
market entirely) prices range from $8.25 to 
$12 base per keg. It should be further noted 
that only small lots are obtainable any- 
where in this section. 

Wire brads and nails in 1-lb. papers are 
quoted by local jobbers at two-thirds off 
(Juarter-pound papers take a discount of 10 
per cent. Set screws, iron, 50, 10, 5 per cent 
off. Cap screws, 50 and 10 per cent off. Gal- 
vanized nails, 25-lb. boxes, 4D, $8.65; 6D, 
$8.55: SD, $8.45; 10D, $8.40; 20D, $8.35. Gal- 
vanized roofing nails, 1 x 12, $19. Plain 
roofing nails, 1 x 12, $7.20 

Naval Stores.—The longshoremen’s 
strike is still unsettled, although there 
is quite a marked improvement in the 
matter of shipments. Local stocks are 
much improved and as a result there 
has been an easing down of prices. 

Turpentine ranges from $1.49 to $1.52 
per gal. f.o.b. New York. Rosin, com- 
mon to good strained, on a basis of 280 
Ib. per bbl. is $2.00; D grade, $15.95; 
F grade, $15.95 and best WW, $16.25. 

Rope.—The local rope market is ac- 
tive but supplies are difficult to get and 
the transportation difficulties are great- 
ly retarding business. Some jobbers 
are selling No. 7 twine at 87 cents per 
Ib. and No. 8 at 95 cents. Awning rope 
is 71% cents per lb., cotton rope 43 
cents per lb. and some are selling jute 
rope as high as 27'4, cents per Ib. 
Other quotations are: 





Jute rope, No. 1, 17%c. to 18c.; jute rope, 
No. 2, 16%ec. to 17¢c.; jute twine wrappings, 
best grade, 32c. to 37c.; India hemp twine, 
6-in., 26¢. to 2s8e Manila rope, best grade, 
£8e. to 28%c.; hardware grade, 25c. to 
264¢c.; bolt rope, 38c. to 34%4c.; sisal rope, 
pure, %-in., 19¢c. to 22%ec.; lath yarn, first 
grade, 20c to 2le. 


Screws.—Screws of all kinds are sell- 
ing very good at the present time. 
Some jobbers report that screws are 
selling heavier than any of the other 
lines they carry. Some price changes 
have occurred recently as follows: 

Blued knob screws 35 cents per gross. 
Flat head bright screws now take a 
discount of 671, and 20 per cent. Flat 
head galvanized screws, 52! and 20 
per cent. Round head blued screws, 65 
and 20 per cent. 

Shot.—There is a good demand for 
shot in the local market and prices have 
advanced. 

Boy Scout air rifle shot in tubes, 85 
cents per doz. tubes; 25-lb. bags, $3.65 
per bag; 5-lb. bags, 85 cents per bag. 

Slaw Cutters.—New prices on slaw 
cutters are herewith quoted: 1-knife 
slaw cutters, $6 per doz.; 2-knife, $7.25 
per doz.; 3-knife, $13 per doz. 

Torches. — Gasoline torches have 
again advanced. New prices are given 
as follows: 1-pint size, $6.84 each; 
1-quart size, $7.75 each. 

Track.—New prices 


are herewith 





quoted on track: 
1 x 3/16-in., $9.00 per 100 ft, Tubular 
track, $15.47 per 100 ft. 
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Stove Pipe.—There seems to be good 
interest manifested for stove pipe 
at the present time and jobbers say 
that they have received a number of 
advance orders. 

Stove pipe, 
5-in., $4.25 per 
doz. lengths 

Wire Goods.—The demand for wire 
goods of all kinds has shown no dimin- 
ishing tendency. Jobbers say that they 
expect the demand for wire products to 
continue indefinitely because of the 
present shortage and the difficulties 
many of the manufacturers have ex- 
perienced in their production schedule. 
An advance of 10 per cent has been 
made on screen wire. 


lengths; 
per 


4-in., $3.75 per doz 
doz. lengths; 6-in., $5 


advanced. 
1-Ib. coils 


Annunciator wire has also 
Vo Ib. cols are now $4.50, and 
$8.85 per doz. 

Copper wire 14 mesh is $11 per 100 sq. ft. 
Dull finished galvanized wire 14 mesh is 
$3.85 per 100 sq. ft., 12 mesh, $3.30 per 100 





sq. ft. Black wire, 12 mesh is $2.75. 

Galvanized square mesh wire per 100 Ib. 
from New York stock is quoted as follows: 
2x 2, $6; 2% x 2%, $6.20; 3 x 3, $6.25; 4 x 4, 
$6.50: 5 x 5, $6.50; 6 x 6, $7; 8 x 8, $7.50. For 
50 lineal feet rolls add 15 cents per 100 ft. 
Add \ cent per sq. ft. for widths narrower 
than 24 inches and wider than 48 inches 

Ioull galvanized wire with copper edge, 
12 M per 100 sq. ft.; $4; 14 M per 100 sq. ft., 
$4.25: heavy, per 100 sq. ft., 35.50 

Poultry netting now quoted at per 
cent discount. 

The Pennsylvania Lawn Mower 
Works, 1615-35 North Twenty-third 


Street, Philadelphia, announce that for 
several years they have been unable to 
make enough lawn mowers to satisfy 
the demands of the trade, and in order, 
therefore, to assure customers an am- 
ple supply of their leading styles they 
have discontinued for the present sea- 
son the manufacture of the following 
numbers: New Departure, Bellevue, 
Delta, New Belmont, Daisy, Electra 
High Wheel, Electra Low Wheel, West- 
field, Girard. 

The Pennsylvania Lawn Mower 
Works will continue to make their reg- 
ular line of hand mowers, with the ex- 
ception of the above, and in addition 
will also continue their line of golf and 
putting green mowers, lawn cleaner 
and rake, and Braun grass catchers, to- 
gether with a complete assortment of 
repair parts for all the machines they 
have ever manufactured. 

New list prices recently adopted for 
hand and horse mowers are given in 
part as follows as a guide for the in- 
formation of the trade: 

High Wheel, 15-in., $30; 17-in., $34; 
19-in., $38; 21-in., $42. Low Wheel, 
12-in., $24; 14-in., $28; 16-in., $32; 18- 
in., $36. 

Low Wheel sizes now take a different 
discount from the high wheel. 
Chas. Morrill, Ine., 100 
Street, New York, has issued new 

prices on the following: 


Lafayette 
list 


No. 5 Saw Sets... $60.00 per doz. 
No. 1 Punch 30.00 per doz. 
Pocket Seal Press 30.00 per doz. 
No. 1 Wall Soapurn 5.00 each 
No. 1 Slab Soapurn 6.00 each 
No. 2 Wall Soapurn 4.75 each 
No. 2 Slab Soapurn 5.75 each 
No. 3 Wall Soapurn 4.00 each 


O. Lindemann & Co., 35-37 Wooster 
Street, New York, has issued new dis- 
counts on bird cages. Cages and 
stands are 20 per cent and all sundries 
25 per cent. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, July 6. 
YONTINUED heavy demands for 


A all lines of hardware and no let-up 
in the shortages which have character- 
ized conditions for a long period are 
having, of course, the inevitable effect 
of keeping prices up. There is some 
slight falling off in business in retail 
stores, especially in the rural com- 
munities. The farmers are very busy 
with their crops and are not coming in 
for the usual buying. This makes 
slight dullness, but is of only a tem- 
porary nature and really has no in- 
fluence on the general market. 

Most all seasonable goods are in live- 
ly demand. Wire cloth of all sizes and 
poultry netting are in demand. Lawn 
mowers are very short. 
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putting out these goods in special lots. 
Staple numbers are scarce. 

Sash cords and sash weights are two 
items that are very much in demand. 
There is a little better supply of sash 
cord than a week ago, but larger orders 
for sash weights are very apt to be 
greatly delayed. 

Oil stoves of all kinds are moving 
rapidly and there is a good business 
reported in fireless cookers. 

Builders’ hardware of all kinds is 
active. The nail situation remains 
just as acute as it has been. Until 
some of the big orders are out of the 
way there will be no general supply. 
Common nails and finishing nails are 
in the greatest demand. 

So far the political situation is hav- 
ing no effect on the market. Stocks 


Hardware Age 


Lights, $3.65 each; Weed Chains, 30 x 3%, 
$2.65 per pair; Inner Tubes, red, 30 x 3% 
$2.95 each; Grey, $2.25 each. Lyon's 
bumpers, $9 each. Bethlehem spark plugs, 
porcelain, less than 100, 63c. each; lots of 
100, 58c. each; lots of 500, 53c. each, and 
lots of 1000, 50c. each; special Ford type, 
less than 100, 44c. each; lots of 100, 4lc. 
each; lots of 500, 39c. each, and lots of 
1000, 37c. each. Hercules Giant, lots of 1 to 
50, 65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%c. each 
lots of 100 and upward 60c. each.  Her- 
cules Junior, lots of 1 to 50, 40c. each: lots 
of 50 to 100, 37%4c. each; lots of 100 to 
500, 35c. each; lots of 500 to 1000, 33% 
each; lots of 1000 and upward, 3lc. each, 
Hel-Fi standard plugs, lots of 1 to 100, 
55e. each; lots of 100 to 250, 52c. each; 
lots of 250 to 500, 50c. each; lots of 500 
to 1000, 47c. each; lots of 1000 and up- 
ward, 45c. each. Hel-Fi Tractor Special, 
lots of 1 to 100, $1 each; lots of 100 to 
250, 95¢e. each; lots of 250 to 500, 90c 
each: lots of 500 to 1000, 87%4c. each; lots 
of 1000 and upward, 85c. each, A. C, 
Titan plugs. 63c. each; A. C. Cico plugs, 
48c. each: Champion X, 59c. each; Cham- 
pion O, 62c. each; Champion Heavy Duty, 
each: Splitdorf plugs, 62%c. each; 


73c. 
United plugs, Junior, small lots, 40¢. 
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Congestion Not Relieved; June Pig [ron Output Increased 5000 


Pig iron output increased in June, 
showing that the net result of all 
the shifts in the railroad situation 
was favorable. At 3,043,540 tons for 
the 30 days the daily average was 
101,451 tons, a gain of about 5000 
tons a day upon the May output, 
which was 2,985,682 tons for 31 
days. May in turn showed a gain of 
5000 tons a day over April. But the 
industry is still nearly 7500 tons a 
day below the peak reached in 
March, when the daily average was 
108,900 tons. 

Twenty-four blast furnaces went 
in in June and 17 were blown out or 
banked indefinitely, the 302 furnaces 
in blast on July 1 thus representing 
a net gain of 7. The estimated ca- 
: pacity active at the opening of the 
: month was 101,500 tons a day, 


Bicycles are especially “few and far 
between.” One jobber has a carload 
coming by express and has two car- 
loads by freight on the way. Practi- 
cally all of them are sold and they will 
not take care of any orders placed 
after this date, except as it is possible 
to do so. There has been a very brisk 
demand for cycles and it seems inclined 
to continue. 

Aluminum goods are very active. 

One of the best known manufacturers 
has advanced prices 10 per cent and 
this will soon be past onto the trade. 
Most of the jobbers, however, are sell- 
ing out present stocks at old prices. It 
is counseled in all circles to buy alumi- 
num ware now. 

Pyrex ware cannot be longer had in 
assortments, as the manufacturer is 


not on a production basis that justifies 


Tons a Day 


From The Iron Age 


against 98,350 tons a day for 295 
furnaces on June l. 

The latest word from steel-pro- 
ducing centers, however, indicates a 
more unfavorable turn, within the 
week. The Commerce Commission 
order that open-top cars be sent to 
coal mines and the renewal of the 
order directing box cars into grain- 
producing sections have left steel 
mills so short of cars that there is 
increased talk of a suspension of op- 
erations for ten days or two weeks 
to permit of a clearing up of the 
desperate congestion. 

It is estimated that stocks of fin- 
ished material awaiting shipment in 
the Pittsburgh, Youngstown and 
Shenango districts now aggregate 
about 1,000,000 tons. 

As was predicted, the sheet and 
tin plate wage scale conference re- 


have been somewhat influenced by the 
presidential situation but the com- 
modity market has not been affected 
at all. The indications all point to 
good business and merchants seem to 
think that goods of all kinds are good 
property and they are glad to buy. 
There is no general unloading attempt. 
Retailers seem to be keeping up prices 
and certainly neither manufacturers 
nor jobbers are showing any anxiety 
to sell. 


Auto Accessories.—Business is mighty 
fine. There is a very active move- 
ment in spark plugs and some short- 
ages. It is not at all unlikely there 
will be a slight advance in prices on 
this staple in the next week. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Two-cylinder foot pumps, $1.25 
each; Simplex Jack No. 36, $2.10 each; 
Stewart Hand Horn, $3 each; Howe Spot 


sulted in an agreement largely in 
line with the manufacturers’ posi- 
tion. The elimination of the provi- 
sion which would have closed down 
all the mills in 30 days following a 
failure to accept scales presented by 
lodges that might be formed among 
men now non-union came after long 
discussion. The workers secured an 
advance of 9% per cent for tin mill 
men and a further concession of an 
extra man in each mill crew. 

Continued high prices for coke are 
producing a firm pig iron market, but 
the situation is largely a result of 
the freight dislocation, so that the 
relation of production and consump- 
tion cannot be judged by usual 
standards. The market for early- 
delivery billets and sheet bars is 
likewise dominated in part by the 
shortage of low-side or gondola type 
cars. 


each; lots of 100 or over, 37'%c. each 

United Giant Heavy Duty, small lots, 60c 

each; lots of 100 or over, 57%4c. each. 
Axes.—There is a continuance of 


heavy buying for fall. Until handles 
are in better supply there will be no 
easing in prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: First quality single bitted axes 
3-lb, to 4-lb., $16.50 per doz. base; double 
bitted, $22.50 per doz. base. 


Alarm Clocks.—No change in the 
situation. The market is clamoring 
for clocks and most of the calls are 
turned down. Some small shipments 
are being made. The manufacturers 
are months behind. 


We quote from jobbers’ f.o.b. 


stocks, 


Chicago: The American Alarm clock, doz. 
lots, $13.84 per doz.; Sleepmeter alarm 
clock, $18.36 per doz. net; Ironclad alarm 
clock, $22.29 per doz. net. Big Ben and 


Baby Ben, $28.78 per doz. net. 
Builders’ Hardware.—Heavy buying 
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is seen all over the field, expecting 
lower prices seems like expecting 
warm weather in Michigan in February. 
There is nothing in sight to indicate 
it. Larger centers are building fac- 
tory buildings and doing a great deal 
of repairing, but the small communi- 
ties are doing a lot of work on houses. 
Shipments are very slow. 

Cutlery.—Recent advances of 10 per 
cent are reported in cutlery and there 
is no falling off in the demand. Pocket 
cutlery and kitchen knives are very 
short and are being ordered heavily, 
but the supply will not take care of the 
requisitions. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Any article having galvanized ware in 
it is almost classed among the precious 
metals. There is not anywhere near 
an adequate supply of this material 
and prices remain very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29-gage lap joint eaves trough, 
5-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 29-gage corrugated 
conductor pipe, 3-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 29- 


gage 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$2.16 doz. 


Flint and Garnet Paper.—There is no 
change in price and no change in the 
demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flint paper 30 per cent off list, 
garnet paper net lists and emery paper list 
plus 5 per cent. 

Files.—This market is quiet. There 
is not much buying and the supply is 
such that all reasonable sized orders 
ean be filled without shortages. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Nicholson files, 49-10-5 per cent 
discount; New American, 50-10 per cent 
discount; Disston, 50 per cent discount; 
Black Diamond, 40-10 per cent discount. 


Galvanized Ware.—With some of the 
big manufacturers laying off traveling 
men and an acute shortage in galva- 
nized ware raw material there is noth- 
ing in the situation which points to 
any relief. The demand remains brisk 
and prices are stiff. 

Glass.—There is nothing new in the 


glass situation. The demand stays 
very active. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 


Chicago: Single strength A, all sizes, 77 
per cent off; single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes, double 
strength A, 79 per cent off; putty in 100-Ib 
kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points. No. 1, No. 2 
and No, 3, 1 doz. to package, 65c. per 
package % 

Horse Clipping Machines.—Some of 
the seasonable rush is over with and 
there is not quite so lively a demand 
for machines, but prices show no weak- 
ness. 5 


We quote from_ jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Stewart No. 1 horse clipping ma- 
chine, ball bearing enclosed type, for 


horses, mules and cows, list $14; top plates, 
$1.25; bottom plates, $1.75; discount 25 
per cent. Chicago No. 2 horse clipping ma 
chine, list $18, discount 25-5 per cent; 
Stewart No. 9. ball bearing sheep shearing 
machine, list $22, discount 25 per cent 

. Wood Handles.—There is a famine 
in this material. None is being turned 
out at the mills because of the lumber- 
men’s strike and what is sold is mar- 
keted at a premium. A bad situation 
Seems to be getting worse. Prices are 
merely a matter of formality. 

awe quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
hicago : No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 per 
doz. ; No. 2, $3 per doz.; second growth 
hickory axe handles, $6.30 per doz.; extra 
quality hickory axe handles, $5 per doz 


No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, 85¢ 
per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles, $1.60 per doz. 

Clark Heaters.—Salesmen report a 
good business in heaters for fall de- 
livery, with the market holding firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 5B Clark heater, $3.25 each; 
No. 3D, $3.50 each; No each; No. 
7D, $4.75 each; No. 7X, each; No. 
8A, $8.25 each; No. , J 
doz. bricks, 6 Ib., $1,25 each; all above 


subject to 25 per cent discount. 














Lanterns.—Raw materials are scarce 
and high and there is reason to look 
for an upward movement in lanterns. 
Many dealers have bought for fall and 
they may consider themselves fortunate 
as there is nothing that points to any 
lower prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Competition lanterns, No, 0 tu- 
bular, $6.90 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold 
blast, $9.90 per doz. 

Nuts and Bolts.—The market is very 
active and the smaller sizes are in 
great demand with stocks rapidly be- 
coming very low. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Machine bolts, up to % x 4 in., 
35 off; larger sizes, 25 off; carriage bolts 
up to % x 6 in., 30 off; larger sizes, 20 
off; coach or lag screws, gimlet points, 
square head, 40-5 off; hot pressed nuts, 
square or hexagon cap, $1 off per 100 Ib.; 
stove bolts, 50-10 off. 

Nails.—The practice of rationing out 
one or two kegs stays in force and bids 
fair to do so for many weeks to come. 
There are no signs pointing to a hap- 
pier day in nails. The demand stays 
very active and while jobbers are doing 
all in their power to get stocks it is im- 
possible to keep anywhere near apace 
of the requirements. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Common wire nails, 
keg base. 

Rope.—The_ situation is variable. 
Prices are different among different 
dealers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Manilla rope in standard brands, 
full coils, No, 1, 28%c.; No. 2, 27%4c.; No. 
3, 25%a Sisal rope in standard brands, 
full coils, No, 1, 19%c. and No. 2, 17%4e. 


stocks, f.o.b. 
$4.10 per 


Roofing Paper.—There is a very good 
demand for this material, and while 
there is not the shortage found in some 
lines still there is no such supply as 
to justify any hopes for lower prices. 
from 


We quote jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Certainteed roofing, 1 ply, $2.13 
per sq.; 2 ply, $2.64 per sq.: 3 ply, $3.15 
per sq Major roofing, 1 ply, $1.83 per sq 
2 ply, $2.24 per sq.; 3 ply, $2.65 per sq 


Guard roofing, 1 ply. $1.38 per sq.; 2 ply, 
$1.74 per sq.: 3 ply, $2.10; tarred felt, 
$5.08 per 100 lb.; red and gray rosin paper, 
$111.45 per ton. 

Steel Sheets.—They are practically 
off the market and the manufacturer 
is making no promises of delivery. 
Old prices are still quoted, but as or- 
ders are not being filled the price quo- 
tations do not amount to much. 

Stove Boards.—“Look for higher 
prices” is the word given out. The 
material is very scarce now. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Chicago: Wood lined erystal stove boards, 
24 x 24, $13.65 per doz.; 26 x 26. $16.05 
per doz.; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$21.30 per doz.; 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz. ; 
36 x 36, $30.50 per doz. 

Screws.—Production seems to be 
more curtailed than it has been and 
prices are very stiff, with indications 
of an advance. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat-head bright screws, 70-20; 
round-head blued, 6744-20; flat-head japan, 
62%-20; round-head brass 5714-20; flat- 
head brass, 60-20. 

Sash Weights.—No satisfaction can 
be had on deliveries in large quantities, 
as the supply is very short. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Sash weights in less than ton 
lots, $75 per ton; shipments from factory 
in tofi lots or more with no delivery date 


promised, $72 per ton 

Wheelbarrows.—There is a_ good 
movement in this material and prices 
stay stiff to strong, with indications of 
an upward revision at any time. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.0.b 
Chicago: No. 4 tubular barrows, all steel, 
5 each: common bolted barrows, $5 
each; bent angle-leg garden barrows, $5 


Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting.— 
Just about all this material is on the 
retailer’s shelves and he has nothing 
like an adequate supply. The demand 
is meeting with a cold turn down, as 
manufacturers are not inclined to ac- 
cept any more orders for delivery this 
season. There is every indication to 
point to a shortage for another year. 
Consumers will simply have to get 
along without enough of this material, 
as it is simply impossible to manufac- 
ture enough of it to supply the market. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Black painted wire cloth 12- 
mesh, $2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting 
galvanized before weaving, 40-10 per cent 
discount; galvanized after weaving, 40 per 
cent discount. 


Game Traps.—Sales seem to have 
fallen off. The market is not fully 
supplied, but there has not been so 
much buying in the past two weeks. 
Many dealers, of course, have covered 
their fall and winter wants. The manu- 
facturers say there is little probability 
of their being able to fill any more or- 
ders than they have on thcir books for 
1920 delivery. 


stocks, f.o.b. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: No. 0 Victor traps with chains 
$1.71 per doz.; without chains, $1.34 ner 


doz.; No. 1 Victor traps, with chains, $2.11 
per doz.; without chains, $1.52 per doz 
No. 1%, Victor traps, with chains, $3.05 
per doz.: without chains, $2.44 per doz 


No. 0,*Oneida Jump traps, with chains 
$2.37 per doz.: without chains, $1.75 per 
doz.: No 1 Oneida Jump traps, with 


chains, $2.75 per doz.: without chains 
$2.12 per doz.; No. 144, Oneida Jump tran 

with chains, $4.12 per doz.: without chains, 
$ >» per doz.; No. 0. Newhouse traps, with 
chains, $4.75 per doz No. 1, $5.62 per 
doz.; No. 144, $8.50* per doz 





Arthur L. Searles Dead 


Arthur L. Searles, senior member of 
the hardware firm of George F. Searles 
& Sons, Whitinsville, Mass., died re 
cently at his home in East Greenwich, 
R. I., following a stroke of apoplexy, 
aged sixty-three years. Mr. Searles 
was born in Meriden, Conn, a son of 
George F. and Evelina Searles, and with 
his parents went to Whitinsville fifty 
years ago where he learned the tinsmith 
and hardware trades. He was promi- 
nently identified with the Masons and 
the G. A. R. He is survived by his 
wife and one brother, Frank J. Searles. 
Funeral services were held Saturday, 
July 3. nnineintee : 

The Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Mass, is building a plant in which a 
line of rubber garden hose will be man- 
ufactured. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, July 12, 1920. 

—- the most conspicuous fea- 

ture of the local market during the 
past week has been the increased ten- 
dency on the part of the retail dealer to 
place orders for seasonable fall goods 
This movement is due very largely to 
advice along such lines from the job- 
bers, who are trying to discourage any 
speculative buying, but at the same 
time are suggesting that perhaps it is 
just as well for the retail dealer to 
protect himself as much as possible. 
Because of the present shortage of sea- 
sonable hardware the arguments ad- 
vanced by the jobber are given more 
consideration than they might if every- 
body had all the merchandise they 
needed. 

The jobbers have not gone out openly 
and suggested fall buying, but have 
campaigned in a quiet way for they, 
like everybody else, realize that it is 
this anticipating of orders that makes 
for inefficient labor and_ increasing 
manufacturing costs, that endless chain 
that spells constantly increased selling 
prices. But so many of the jobbers 
have been going at it in a quiet way 
that the net result in orders booked is 
surprising even in these days when 
nothing surprises anybody. Many re- 
tail dealers feel they are not taking a 
very large chance in ordering fall 
goods now because they will receive the 
benefit of any price reduction, if there 
is one. But the price bugahoo has been 
practically forgotten by the rank and 
file of the trade. Supply is the thing 
uppermost in the minds of everybody, 
for most everybody is beginning to be- 
lieve that it will be a very long time 
before the railroads of the country are 
back on anything like a normal basis 
and that industry, based on transporta- 
tion as it is, will be a long time getting 
back on a normal productive basis even 
should there be a shrinkage in the great 
consumptive demand, which is not in- 
dicated at the moment. Sbme people 
in this section of the country go so 
far as to predict the greatest shortage 
of all kinds of materials in the fall and 
winter that has ever before been known 
in our history, this belief being based 
on the transportation and fuel outlooks. 
That pessimistic view is not general, 
however. But the main point is this— 
that the question of supply is more im- 
portant in the average business mind 
to-day than price. 

It is only fair to state, however, that 
a large number of people do anticipate 
lower prices, but even they feel that 
any reduction in values will be compara- 
tively small, so they are not inclined to 
treat the question as seriously as they 
otherwise might. As noted a week ago, 
the number of price changes in hard- 
ware markets are growing steadily 
smaller each week, and occasional soft 
spots are noted here and there, which 
would seem to indicate that the general 
market has reached a temporary rest- 
ing place at least. 


BOSTON 


Local jobbers, who a week ago 
thought they were doing all the busi- 
ness they possibly could handle, this 
week report a still heavier demand for 
seasonable goods. The accumulation of 
orders over the holiday caught most of 
them off their feet ahd they have been 
trying to put their houses in order ever 
since. It is growing more and more 
evident that the carryover of unfilled 
summer goods will be the largest in 
the history of the local hardware busi- 
ness. 


Banks.—A manufacturer of a well- 
known line of toy steel banks for three, 
four and five coins has advanced prices 
slightly more than 10 per cent, and has 
intimated to the jobbers that deliveries 
are more or less uncertain, owing to 
the large amount of orders on books, 
the disrupted transportation service, 
and the slowness of mills to ship raw 
material. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Notwithstanding 
that manufacturers of practically 
everything in the way of bolts and nuts 
have advanced their lists approximately 
10 per cent, the local jobbers have hesi- 
tated about marking up their prices be- 
cause they consider values are high 
enough as they are. Not all of the job- 
bers, however, are well supplied with 
desired sizes, and are constantly obliged 
to pay premiums for odd lots to satisfy 
urgent demands made upon them. It, 
therefore, may be necessary for them 
to advance prices when their present 
supply of bolts and nuts are exhausted 
and they are obliged to replace goods. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H. P. nuts 4 x % and smaller, 
list: 4% %*« ™ and larger, list: machine 
bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x ™®% in. and 
smaller, list plus 10 per cent; 4% x % in. 
and larger, list plus 10 per cent; com- 
mon carriage bolts, 6 x % and smaller, 
list plus 10 per cent: 6% x % and larger, 
list plus 10 per cent; tap bolts, list plus 
30 per cent: stove bolts, large quantities, 
60 per cent discount: bolt ends, list; tire 
bolts. 1%. 1% and 2 in. x 3/16 in., 45c. 
per 100 net, other sizes. 30 per cent dis- 
count; semi-finished njits, 9/16 and smaller. 
30 per cent discount: ™ and larger, 30 
per cent discount; finished case hardened 
nuts, 30 per cent discount; H. P. square 
blank in full keg, tapped: hexagon blank 
and tapped; C. P. C. & T. square blank, 
tapned: hexagon 
ple fe 

Bottles —The demand for vacuum 
bottles, which is to be expected at this 
season, has let up a little, but neverthe- 
less is still very good. There appears 
to be a sufficient supply of Thermos to 
supply all immediate requirements in 
this market, but the manufacturers of 
universal bottles are reported as being 
short of fillers, which has slowed up 
the shipment of complete bottles from 
the jobber to the retail dealer. 


Thermos bottles. brown steel case, pints, 
$2.75 list: quarts $4.50, Corrugated, 
nickel, pints $1.: quarts. $6. Smooth nickel 
pints, $4.50: quarts, $6.50. Discount 25 
and 10 per cent. 

All-steel bottles 


blank and tapped, list 


1-qt., nickel-finish, $10: 


2-at., $15: 1-qt., leather finish, $11; 2-qt., 
$16 each, 
Casserole Frames.—The’ leading 


manufacturers of casserole frames have 
again advanced their prices, this time 
abovt 10 per cent, and the supply is 
limited. 
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Chains.—One of the largest Eastern 
manufacturers of jack chains has ad- 
vanced price of iron and brass goods 
about 162/3 per cent. The advance 
was made necessary by the increased 
cost of raw material. 

Clocks.—Local jobbers say _ that 
manufacturers are still far behind on 
deliveries of all kinds of clocks. The 
eight-day alarm clock is a scarce article, 
and as always happens in such cases, 
there is a tremendous demand for them. 
So far as can be learned there is prac- 
tica!ly only one manufacturer in this 
section of the country that has had any 
of them, and the management has signi- 
fied its intention to discontinue the pro- 
duction, owing to the inefficiency of 
labor on this particular kind of time 
piece. Any such action on the part of 
this manufacturer will practically put 
the local hardware interests out of the 
eight-day alarm clock business. 

Cooking Ware (Glass).—The Boston 
jobbers, who a year ago thought they 
were doing a large business in glass 
cooking ware, say they are astounded 
by the tremendous increase in the de- 
mand for that class of goods this sea- 
son. Although the manufacturers have 
been doing very much better in the 
matter of shipments, the jobbers say 
they are almost hopelessly behind hand 
on retail orders, and that so far as they 
can anticipate there is every indication 
that there will not be enough to go 
around the balance of the season. One 
jobber, in speaking of the market con- 
ditions, lays a large part of the present 
demand to the fact that the American 
housewife, having had _ difficulty in 
securing stock patterns of chinaware, 
during and since the war, through cir- 
cumstances, is forced to use more and 
more glass cooking ware. This cooking 
ware being finished in attractive styles 
has answered all table purposes. 


We quote 
roles, round, 
each; 2-qt., $2.00 each. 


from jobbers’ stocks: Casse- 
1-qt., $1.50 each; 14%-qt., $1.75 
Baking dishes, un- 


covered, 1-qt., 85c. each; 1%-qt., $1 each; 
2-qt., $1.20 each. Pie plates, 75c. to $1 
each. Cake dishes, 75c. each. Bread pans, 


90c. to $1.75 each. Custard cups, 19 to 30c. 
each. Ramekins, 15c. each. Jobbers’ terms 
are 30 per cent off list. 

Drills.—A big demand for high speed 
drills contiues, but because local sup- 
plies are much better than they were 
three or four months ago retailers’ 
orders are being filled more rapidly. 
Carbon drills are comparatively quiet 
because the tendency of manufacturers 
has been towards the high speed, it 
being necessary to run machines faster 
in order to offset the inefficiency of 
labor. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Carbon 
drills, sizes up to 1% in., straight shank, 
40 per cent discount; bit stock drills, 45 
per cent discount; blacksmiths’ drills, 40 


per cent discount; center drills. 40 per cent 
discount; drills and countersinks com- 
bined, list: ratchet drills, list: wood boring 
brace drills, 45 per cent discount; high 


speed drills, price on application; all other 


kinds, 40 per cent discount. 


Fire Arms.—Young America evident- 
ly is going in big for fire arms. Local 
jobbers are well sold ahead on all 
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makes, especially the smaller rifles, 
such as would appeal to the average 
boy. Practically every manufacturer 
says he is unable to accept additional 
business for this year’s delivery. Re- 
yolvers of all makes are especially 
scarce. Some of the local jobbers have 
orders on the books of manufacturers 
that were placed a year ago, and get 
very little in the way of encouraging 
reports regarding deliveries. For some 
time they have been getting almost no 
revolvers that sell for less than $11.00 
each. One local distributing house says 
that market conditions are such that 
it has no difficulty in selling all the 
long barrel revolvers it can pick up, 
goods that it has been almost impos- 
sible to move in recent former years. 


Globes.—Prices for lantern globes 
have been moved up another notch, this 
time about 5 per cent, both by the 
manufacturers and the jobbers. 


Iron and Steel.—Both iron and steel, 
especially the latter, are coming for- 
ward from the mills a little better, not- 
withstanding the congestion at the 
New England freight gateways, but 
most of the jobbers say they are not 
getting enough, especially of small 
sizes, to fill orders. Prices, therefore, 
appear to hold very steady. 


Iron.—Refined, except as below, $6 per 
100 Ib. base: % and 9/16 in. round and 
square and 2% in. round and square and 
larger, $6.40; 7/16 in. round and square 
and smaller, $8; over 6 in. wide, $7.50. 
jest refined, $7.50; same extras over base 
for small sizes as refined. Wayne, $8.50. 
Band iron, $8.50; hoop, $9; Norway, $20. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, except as below, 
$6 per 100 lb. base; % in. round and 
square and smaller, $6.50; flats, $6.85; con- 
crete bars, plain, $6; twisted, $6.50; angles, 
channels and beams, $6 to $6.5); tire steel, 
$7 to $7.50; open hearth spring steel. $11: 





crucible spring steel, $16; bands, $8 to 
$8.25: hoops, $9; cold rolled steel, $10 to 
$10.50; toe calk steel, $8. 


Jar Rings.—A great deal has been 
said in the papers of late about the 
shortage of sugar, and prices asked for 
that article certainly would seem to 
bear out such reports. Retail hardware 
dealers say that notwithstanding the 
reported sugar shortage that sales of 
jar rings have exceeded all previous 
records, and reports from the manufac- 
turers correspond. The Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
for instance, in one recent month ship- 
ped out 719,000 gross of jar rings, or 
about 90,000 gross more than it ship- 
ped in May, June or July last year. 
Figuring 719,000 gross out it gives 
about 103,536,000 single jar rings, 
which certainly suggests that the 
American’ housewife is better supplied 
with sugar than most people realize. 


Lead.—The sheet lead market is the 
only one to decline during the past 
week. Heretofore, the price has been 
16%c. per lb.; it is now 15'%4c. The 
decline is due to a fairly recent reduc- 
tion in the pig lead market, due to pro- 
duction exceeding consumption. The 
supply and demand situation has not 
been wholly righted, although the mines 
have curtailed their output, so for that 
reason people who are well informed 
feel that the market for all kinds of 
lead products possibly may work a little 
lower before reaching a staple level. 


Nails.—The wire nail supply situa- 
tion unquestionably is easier, but prac- 
tically all goods coming on this market 
are of one New England make. The 
larger producers of nails outside of 
New England are able to get only scat- 
tered car lots through, owing to em- 
bargoes, and until the transportation 
situation improves we cannot expect 
the local market to become anything 
like normal. In other words, it cannot 
be expected that the New England 
producer can supply the needs of every- 
body. Coated nails have been coming 
a little more freely, but they are 
absorbed on back orders about as fast 
as received. Jobbers have no difficulty 
in disposing of cut nails at the recent 
advance in prices whenever they are 
able to secure supplies. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, per keg, $6 to $10 base; coated wire 
nails, $5 per standard 100-lb. keg base; 
cut nails, $8 per keg base; galvanized nails, 
$11.75 per keg base. 


Horseshoes.—Leader, No. 5, $5.40 per 
keg: No. 6, $5: No. 7, $4.80: No. 8, $4.60 
Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.45; Crown, No. 5, 
$5.90; No. 6, $5.25: No. 7. $5.05; No. 8, 


$4.85; Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.65. 

Marine Hardware.—Marine hardware 
of all kinds is in active demand, and 
not too plentifully supplied, consequent- 
ly prices hold very strong. Pleasure 
yachting, which received a severe'set- 
back during the war has taken on a 
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MINNEAPOLIS, 
July 9, 1920 
rMHERE is no improvement in ship- 

ments from mills. 

Some progress is being made in get- 
ting work started again on buildings 
which were under construction when 
recent strike of building laborers went 
into effect. 


St. PAUL AND 


Auto Accessories.—Demand in this 
line of merchandise is very active, and 
is becoming more so as the season ad- 
vances. Stocks of practically all items 
are very good so that no difficulty has 
been met in providing for the demand. 
No price changes have been reported on 
any of the staple items. 

Bolts.—No improvement is _ notice- 
able in bolt stocks as yet. No price 
change since last report. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 








Elbows.—Sales are about on par with 
last report. Demand has let up con- 
siderably. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Maves trough, 28 ga. 5-in. lap joint, singl 
bead, $9.50 per 100 ft.;: conductor pipe, 28 
ga.. corrugated, 3-in.. $9 per 100 ft.; 
elbows, 3-in. corrugated, $2.16 per doz 

Files.—Sales are very active as last 
reported there is no improvement in 
stocks or shipments from factory. No 
price changes. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Nicholson files, 45-5 per cent: Riverside 
and Arcade brands, 50-10 per cent. 


Fans.—Nearly all hardware stores 
now carrying electric fans. Sales on 
this item have been very active during 
the past few days, and jobbers’ stocks 


‘ are very low. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 20 
per cent to 25 per cent off standard lists, 
according to quantities ordered. 
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nevrlease of life. Many pleasure yachts 
have not been overboard for two or 
three years, and consequently need 
much overhauling, which in a large 
measure accounts for the present ac- 
tivity of marine hardware. The Thomas 
Loughlin Co., Portland, Maine, marine 
hardware, has issued a new catalog, No. 
80, giving complete lists, tests and 
dimensions, standard for American 
yacht hardware. The prices contained 
therein are generally above those 
quoted in the last previous catalog 
issued. The company recently increased 
its facilities by the installation of new 
machinery, and is producing on a con- 
siderably larger scale than heretofore. 


Rivets.—In accordance with advices 
received from the manufacturers there 
has been a material advance in local 
lists of rivets, but discounts remain as 
heretofore. 


« 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rivets, 
iron, small, 20 per cent discount; struc- 
tural, full keg, $6.70 to $6.85 per 100-Ib. 


base. 

Tool Kits.—One of the best selling 
lines of tool kits has been advanced, 
and the general tendency of prices of 
this class of merchandise seems to be 
upward, as several manufacturers have 
indicated that they are to revise their 
lists. 


CITIES 


Freezers.—Sales are reported fairly 
active in a retail way, with jobbers’ 
stocks badly broken. Prices remain as 
last reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
White Mountair f-qt. ice ere fe 
$4.95 each: White Mountain, 8-qt. ice crean 
freezers, $8.10 each 

Galvanized Ware.—Shortage is re- 
ported in many items. Factory repre- 
sentatives advise allowed to take fac- 
tory orders for goods in stock only, as 
mills are unable to estimate when items 
not in stock will be made up. Sales are 
active: No price changes reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Standard No, 1 galvanized tubs, $12.90 per 
doz. standard No 2, $14.50 per loz 


standard No $16.99 per doz.; heavy No 
1 galvanized tubs, $21.50 per doz.: vy 
No. 2, $22 per doz.: heavy No. 3, $2: 
per doz.; standard*10-qt. galvanized pails, 
$4.50 per doz.; standard 12-qt., $4.95 per 
doz.; standard 14-qt., $5.60 per doz.; 
standard 16-qt. stock, $8.50 per doz.; stand- 
ard 18-qt. stock, $9.80 per doz. 






Glass and Putty.—Demand fairly ac- 
tive for this season of the year. 

_ We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
‘6 per cent and 78 per cent from standard 
lists. Putty 5% per Ib. 

Hose.—There is a decided shortage 
of the better grades of hose, which are 
most in demand. Jobbers report sev- 
eral cars in transit, which will relieve 
the situation as soon as received. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
3est grade moulded hose, %-in., at 17%4« 
per ft.: %-in., at 18ec. per ft.: medium 
grade moulded, %-in., l4e. per ft ™-in., 
lic. per ft.;: Competition 3-ply hose, %-in.. 
lOc. per ft.; %-in., 12c. per ft 


Lawn Mowers.—The peak of the de- 
mand is now over, although sales are 
still active. Jobbers’ stocks are badly 
broken. No change in price reported. 
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We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Philadelphia, styles C and E, also style K, 
25 per cent; Philadelphia, style A, 20 per 
cent; Riverside ball bearing, 16 in., $7.40 
each, net. 

Nails.—Shortage of nails is as acute 
as ever, with no prospect of immediate 
relief. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard wire nails, $4.45 per keg base; 
coated wire nails, $5.50 to $6 per keg base. 

Paper.—The scarcity in the building 
paper line still continues with no im- 
mediate prospect of betterment. Prices 
quoted by jobbers remain as follows: 





We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Barret’s No. 2 tarred felt, $5.05 per cwt.; 
Barret’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $2.49 
per roll: Slater’s felt, $1.68 per roll; No. 
°° red rosin, 97¢c. per roll; No. 25 red rosin, 
$1.20 per roll; No. 30 red rosin, $1.45 per 
roll. 

Rope.—Sales on rope remain steady, 


with price remaining same as last. No 
shortage has developed in this line as 


yet. 

We quote from local jobbers’ tocks: 
Columbian manila rope at 2%c. lb. base; 
Columbian sisal at 20c. Ib. base 

Sandpaper.—There is no improve- 
ment in the shortage of sandpaper. 
Mills are several weeks behind. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade, No. 1, per ream, $7.20; second 
grade No. 1, per ream, $6.50 

Sash Cord.—Demand for sash cord 
still continues, with shipments from 
factories being made very slowly. 
Prices as last. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Solid cotton sash cord No. 8, $1.17 per 
lb.; cheaper grade sash cord, &8c, per Ib. 


Sash Weights.—Because of demand 
for other castings and the high prices 
it is necessary to pay both for scrap 
and pig iron, foundries are very slow 
in filling orders for sash weights. In 
spite of this condition prices show no 
material change. We quote from job- 
bers’ stocks, $4 per cwt. in regular 
sizes. 

Screen Doors and Windows.—Sales 
are slower as the season advances. No 
price change reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Common 2.8 6.8 screen doors, $20.10 per 
doz.; fancy 2.8 x 6.8 screen doors, $44.20 
per doz Sherwood adjustable 24-in. win- 
dow screens, $9 per doz.: Wabash, exten- 
sion, 24-in. window screens, $7.70 per doz. 


Screws.—Shortage of screws still re- 





mains as previously reported, and in- 
dications are it will get worse. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat-head bright screws, 70 per cent; 
round-head bright screws, 65 per cent; flat- 
head japanned screws, 60 per cent; flat- 
head brass screws, 55 per cent; round-head 
brass screws, 55 per cent; iron machine 
screws, 60 per cent; brass machine screws, 
10 per cent, 

Solder.—Demand for solder is rather 
slow, which has no doubt caused recent 
reductions in prices. Price remains as 
last reported. 

Steel Sheets.—There is an extreme 
shortage in steel sheets in practically 
all gauges and sizes. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black sheets at $9.50 base, and galvanized 
sheets at $11.00 base. 

Tacks.—Sales are on a par with pre- 
vious months. Supplies in hands of 
jobbers not complete. No price change 
reported. 

Tin Plate.—The local stocks are very 


low with no immediate prospect of 
betterment. Prices are steady as last 
quoted. 


Washers.—Sales are at normal and 
prices remain the same as last reported. 
Wheelbarrows.—Demand is fair, with 
a shortage of stocks in hands of job- 


bers. No price change reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Fully bolted, wood tray, $56 per doz.; 
tubular steel, $9.15 each; garden, wood, 


$81 per doz., or $7 each. 

Wire Cloth.—Jobbers’ stocks are very 
badly broken. It is impossible to obtain 
widths over 48 inches in the Twin City. 
As the height of the season is over 
jobbers are of course pleased to get 
their stocks cleaned up so well. No 
price changes reported. 

We quote local jobbers’ 
Black, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
galvanized, 12 x 12 mesh, $3 per 100 sq. ft 

Wire.—As previously reported there 
is practically no wire on the local mar- 
kets. Such shipments as are received 
are immediately absorbed. 
local jobbers’ stocks: 
wire, $4.20 per cwt.; gal- 
wire, $4.90 per cwt.; 
80-rod spools, $3.73 
cattle wire, 80-rod 
painted hog wire. 
spool; galvanized 
$4.57 per spool. 


from stocks: 


We quote from 
Black annealed 
vanized annealed 
painted cattle wire, 
per spool; galvanized 
spools, $4.28 per spool; 
80-rod spools, $4 pér 
hog wire, 80-rod spools, 
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Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 2, 1920. 

HILE the report of some of the 

retail hardware dealers here is 
that transportation conditions are im- 
proving, basis for this being found in 
somewhat more liberal receipts against 
their orders, the more common condi- 
tion is that the various lines still are 
coming forward with extreme slowness, 
and that outside of some of the sea- 
sonal products, where the demand is 
tapering somewhat, considerable diffi- 
culty is being experienced in supplying 
both retail and jobbing requirements. 
Even those retail dealers who are get- 
ting larger deliveries admit that some 
of the goods now coming in are on or- 
ders placed as far back as a year ago. 
Pittsburgh jobbers who are providing 
their own conveyances are able to 


draw upon Pittsburgh district steel 
mills for supplies and on such products 
as plain wire and wire nails they are 
very much better off than the trade 
in other centers dependent entirely 
upon the railroads for shipments. The 
fear is expressed, however, in the trade 
here that later on Pittsburgh district 
distributors will be obliged to pay in 
full measure for their present advan- 
tage of location with regard to sources 
of supply. It is expected that the 
manufacturer will keep in mind the 
fact that local distributors have been 
well taken care of, and with improve- 
ment in the railroad transportation sit- 
uation the former will give preference 
to the dealers in other centers now 
receiving only moderate shipments 
against their contracts. 

Positively no tendency toward lower 
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prices -is observed. On the contrary 
the trend is against buyers, and notice- 
ably so in the case of those articles in 
which timber is used. Notice has just 
been received in the trade of another 
advance of 30 per cent in refrigerators, 
while step-ladders have been increased 
in price 20 per cent. As intimated in 
the HARDWARE AGE of July 8, an ad- 
vance of $5.00 per ton has been made 
in prices of iron bars by leading 
makers in this district. 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
Heavy demands still are pouring out 
in this market for automobile tires, but 
while some makers are talking of a 
shortage, such a condition does not 
actually exist as distributors generally 
have good sized stocks and are getting 
fair sized deliveries. Recent prices 
still are quoted on tires and on other 
accessories. Brisk demand is noted for 
spark plugs in the popular sizes with 
prices showing no change from those of 
the past few weeks. 

Bicycles.—Dealers are finding it hard 
to secure sufficient shipments to any 
where nearly supply the demand, man- 
ufacturers being several months be- 
hind in deliveries, due to their inability 
to secure raw materials and to keep up 
with their production schedules. Prices 
have moved up in keeping with in- 
creased production costs, but this de- 
velopment does not appear to be af- 
fecting purchases. 

Axes.—Manufacturers still are far 
behind in their deliveries and current 
receipts are so fully absorbed by old 
orders that new demands are placed 
only with considerable difficulty, and 
then at prices in effect at time of de- 
livery. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Single bit, base weights, axes, $16.50 per 
doz.; double bit, base weights, axes, $21.50 
per doz.;. Sager handle single bit axes, 
$23.50 per doz.; Hiawatha boys’ handled 
axes, $14 per doz. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Trading locally 
remains extremely slow, for while 
building operations are on a fairly ex- 
tensive scale in some parts of the city, 
general activities are of rather limited 
scope. Prices are unaffected by com- 
parative dullness here as supplies of 
the various lines are extremely mod- 
erate, and material which ordinarily 
might come here appears to be going 
to other districts where building con- 
ditions are more favorable. 

Chain.—The American Chain Co. 
and the U. S. Chain and Forging Co. 
have followed the advance announced 
some weeks ago by some of the smaller 
makers of steel chain, and all com- 
panies now are quoting a base of 6.75c. 
mill for 1-in. proof coil. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Recent wage 
increase granted workmen in puddle 
mills finds reflection in an advance of 
$5.00 per ton in the mill price of iron 
bars, which now are quoted at 4.75c. 
base by leading makers in this district. 
Deliveries are poor on account of the 
unsatisfactory transportation — situa- 
tion. Steel bars show no change in 
price. Bar mill operations are at 4 
fairly high rate, but with the exception 
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of such tonnage as is being moved to 
nearby points by motor truck, ship- 
ments are poor and the greater por- 
tion of current production is being 


piled. 

Prices in carloads and larger lots are 
about as follows: Steel bars rolled from 
billets at 2.35c., this being the price of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. for very indefinite deliv- 
ery, likely not before first quarter of next 
¥ Other mills rolling steel bars from 
from 3c. to 4¢, at mill, prices 
on the buyer and the 


year 
billets quote r 
depending entirely 
The demand for concrete 


delivery wanted. 

reinforcing steel bars is slow; we quote 
these, when rolled from billets, at 4c. to 
425c., and from old steel rails at about 
250c. at mill. We quote common iron bars 
at 4.75¢., and refined iron bars, 5c. in car- 
loads, f.0.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


Lawn Mowers.—Manufacturers have 
not yet made definite announcements in 
regard to prices for 1921 but the indi- 
cations point to advances over this 
year’s prices of at least 20 per cent, 
and intimations are heard of an even 
greater increase by some makers. Most 
of the trade here still have shipments 
due them on this year’s orders, and al- 
though demands are fewer, are not 
cancelling. 

Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Makers are 
fully ninety days back in their deliver- 
ies against old orders and a number of 
them are declining all new business 
that is being offered. Buyers have 
found it extremely difficult to place or- 
ders for cold pressed and cold punched 
nuts in the smaller sizes because 
makers are so heavily committed and 
are finding so much trouble in securing 
supplies of raw material. 

Large structural and ship rivets, 
base; large boiler rivets, $4.60 base; 
rivets, 40 per cent off list. 

Small machine bolts rolled threads, 40 
and 5 per cent off list; same sizes in cut 
threads, 30 and 10 per cent off list; Jonger 
and larger sizes of machine bolts, 30 per 
cent off list. 

Carriage 
and shorter, 
cent off list: 


$4.50 
small 


bolts, 
rolled 
Cut 


x 6-in.: Smaller 
and 10 per 
per cent off 


3 -in,. 
threads, 30 
threads, 30 


AGE, 
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HARDWARE 
Cleveland, 


Office of 
12. 
THE hardware market is not quite so 

active as a few weeks ago, but 
business is very good for this time of 
the year, as a lull is usually expected 
during July and August. Retailers are 
doing a good volume of business and 
are buying quite freely to keep their 
stocks in shape, but at the same time 
are avoiding overstocking. They are 
also placing liberal orders for season- 
able goods for next fall and winter. 
Builders’ hardware continues rather 
quiet owing to the slump in building 
operations, Conditions in building 
field show little change and not much 
new building work is being started. 

The market generally is firm, but 
price advances are far less numerous 
than they have been. Some new prices 
for seasonable goods have been an- 
nounced, but these are generally about 
on the same level as last season’s 
prices. Orders are being taken for 
garden plows for next spring at a slight 
advance over this season’s prices. This 
is the only line of merchandise for which 





list; longer and larger sizes, 25 per cent 
off list. Lag bolts, 45 per cent off list. 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 head, 35 per 


cent off list; other style heads, 20 per cent 
extra. 

Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts %-in. x 
4-in.: Smaller and shorter, 30 per cent off 
list; longer and larger sizes, 20 per cent 
off list; hot pressed and cold pressed sq. or 
hex. blank nuts, $1.50 off list; tapped nuts, 
$1.00 off list. 
Semi-finished hex. nuts, U. S. S. and 
S. A. E.: %-in. and larger, 50 and 10 per 
cent off list; 9/16-in. and smaller, 50 and 
10 per cent off list; 9/16-in. and smaller, 


A. L. A. M. or S. A. E., 70, 10 and 5 per 
cent off list. 

Stove bolts in packages, 60 and 10 per 
cent off list; stove bolts in bulk, 60, 10 and 
2% per cent off list; tire bolts, 55 and 10 
per cent off list; track bolts, 6c. base, 

One cent per lb. extra for less than 200 
kegs Rivets in 100-lb. kegs 25c. extra. 

All prices carry standard extras f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


ails.—Placing of new orders for gal- 
vanized pails is difficult as manufac- 
turers seriously are hampered in secur- 


ing supplies of galvanized sheets. The 
Republic Metalware Co. is accepting 


new orders only to the extent of its 
stock on hand. 

Sheets.—While an adjustment of the 
wage scale dispute has prevented any 


interruption of operations at union 
mills, the fact that the shortage of 


railroad cars is even more acute than 
it has been means that much more pro- 
duction is piling up than is leaving the 
mills, and the supply situation is even 
tighter than it has been. 


We quote No. 28 gage box annealed one- 


pass black sheets at 4.35c. to &c No. 28 
galvanized, 5.70¢. to 9c., and Nos. 9 and 
10 blue annealed at 3.55¢. to 7e., the lower 
prices named being the March 21 schedules 


which are still named by the leading inter- 
est, while the higher prices’ represent 
maximum quotations by the independent 
mills. 


Tin Plate.—Shortage of box cars, due 
to the recent order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, ordering ap- 
proximately 27,000 box cars from rail- 
roads east of the Mississippi into the 


CLEVELAND 


jobbers have so far commenced to take 
orders for next spring. One manufac- 
turer of electric washing machines, who 
recently advanced prices $15, has re- 
stored the old price. In this connection 
jobbers report that the recent high 
prices has tended to check the sale of 
washing machines, for which there has 
been a heavy demand. 

Jobbers’ stocks generally are in bet- 
ter shape than they have been for some 
time. Some manufacturers are still be- 
hind on deliveries, but in most cases 
this is apparently due to the fact that 
their production has been curtailed be- 
cause of their inability to secure raw 
material. Jobbers are now securing de- 
liveries from manufacturers fairly 
promptly, but the transportation situ- 
ation shows very little improvement in 
respect to small lot shipments from 
jobbing houses to retailers. The con- 
gestion due to inability to make small 
lot shipments to retailers is still very 
serious, but not quite as bad as a few 
weeks ago. 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
Business has been very brisk recently 
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grain producing sections, is seriously 
restricting the shipments from the 
mills, and production again shows a 
tendency to pile up. Export demands 
for tin plate are lighter than they were 
a short time ago but the general supply 
is so far short of requirements that 
this development finds no reflection in 
prices, which still are extremely firm. 
As high as $10, per base box, recently 
has been paid for stock tin plate for 
early delivery, as compared with the 
contract prices of from’$7 to $8.50. 


We quote tin plate to domestic con- 
sumers for remainder of the year delivery 
at $7 to $8.50 base box, stock items $9 to 
$10, and for export $11 to $12 per base 


Pittsburgh. 

Wire Products.—Practically the only 
shipments being made from mills in 
this district are those by motor truck 
and the radius which can be served in 
this way is comparatively small. Only 
a small fraction of the business that 
is being tendered makers of wire and 
nails is being accepted, and this sub- 
ject to delays on transportation or 
other causes. Prices are extremely 
firm and an advance by one company 
now quoting nails at $4, base, per keg, 
and plain wire at $3 per 100 lb., is more 
than likely. 


box, all f.o.b. 








Wire nails, $3.25 to $4.50 base ye keg 
galvanived 1 in and nger ! 
large-head barbed roofing nails, tal 
advance over this price of 0 and 
than 1 in., $2 Bright basic wire 
$4 per 100-lb.; annealed fence wire 
6 to 9, $3 to $4.25; galvanized wire, $3.70 
to $4.75; galvanized barbed wire and fence 
staples, $4.10 to $5.10; painted barbed wire, 
$3.40 to $4.40; polished fence staples, $3.40 
to $4.40 cement-coated nails, per count 
keg, $2.85 to $4.10 these prices being 
subject to the usual advances for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 60 days 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days 
Discounts of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. on woven-wire fencing are 60 per ent 
off list for carload lots, 59 ’ cent for 
100-rod lots, and 58 per cent for small lots 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


in tires and accessories, but dealers re- 
port some “falling off in the demand 
since the holiday. Jobbers and retail- 
ers have good stocks. 

Axes.—Sales of axes have been quite 
heavy, but retailers are apparently now 
covered for their next Season’s require- 
ments and the volume of orders has 
fallen off. The bulk of buying was done 
earier than usual this year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks first qual- 
ity single bitted axes at $22.50 per doz. and 
double bitted at $28.50. 

Barb Wire.—The demand for barb 
wire continues fairly heavy and the 


supply is still scarce. 
We quote barb wire from jobbers’ stocks 


follows 


in S80-rod spools as Catth wire 
$4.25; hog wire, $4.55; American Special 
$3.25 


Bird Cages.—A price advance of 5 
per cent has been made on bird cages. 
Binder Twine.—The buying of binder 
twine is about over for the season. 
Jobbers are still getting some pickup 


orders. Prices are unchanged. 
We quote binder twine at 1l5c. per Ib., 
f.o.b. mill for best grades, and 15'¢c. for 


shipment from stock. 
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Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for 
bolts and nuts continues good. Manu- 
facturers are making a little slower de- 
liveries on the larger sizes than they 
have been recently, but deliveries on the 
smaller sizes have improved somewhat. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 
as follows: Machine 
25 per cent off list; 
per cent 
bolts, 40; 
keg 
off 


Jobbers’ prices are 
bolts, large and small, 
carriage bolts, large and small, 15 
off list; stove bolts, 50 and 10; lag 
hot pressed nuts, square and hexagon, 
lots, tapped list; cold pressed nuts $1 
list. 

Chain.—A price advance of ',¢. per 
lb. has been made on common coil 
chain. Jobbers now quote %-in. coil 
chain at $10 per cwt. 

Conductor Pipe and Eaves Trough.— 
There is a good demand for conductor 
pipe and eaves trough, but the supply 
is very short. 

Corrugated Roofing and Siding.— 
There is a good demand for corrugated 
roofing and siding, but little is to be 
had. A local jobber attempted, without 
success, to place an order during the 
week with five different manufacturers. 

Egg Beaters.—A price advance of 20 
per cent has been made on the Dover 
line of egg beaters. 

Jobbers now quote No. 1 Dover beater at 
$2 per doz 

Electric Wiring Supplies.—A_ price 
advance of from 20 to 25 per cent has 
been made on porcelain electrical wir- 
ing supplies, including roseates, sock- 
ets, receptacles, plug cutouts, combina- 
tion switches, etc. 

Electric Flat Irons.—Prices on two 
lines of electric irons have been ad- 
vanced. The list price of 6-lb. Hot 
Point iron has been marked up from 
$7.75 to $8.25 and the list price on the 
American Beauty iron has been ad- 
vanced from $8.50 to $10. No change 
has been made in the discounts. 

Fodder Twine.—Fodder twine con- 
tinues to move fairly well for fall de- 


livery. The supply is adequate and 
prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote for stock shipment No. 130 
fodder twine in coils 15c, per Ib., and No. 
200 15%c. per Ib. 


Garden Plows.—Jobbers are now tak- 
ing orders for garden plows for deliv- 
ery next spring and report a good de- 
mand. New prices recently announced 
are from 2¥, to 5 per cent higher than 
the prices that prevailed for this sea- 
son’s delivery. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—An acute short- 
age has developed in the popular sizes 
of ice cream freezers ranging from 2 
to 6 quarts inclusive. There is still con- 
siderable demand. 

Ice Scrapers.—Orders for ice scrapers 
for fall delivery are now being taken 
by jobbing houses and the demand is 
fairly active. 


Jobbers quote ice scrapers as_ follows: 
Rival, $3.65 per doz. pair; Blue Ribbon, 
$3.15 per doz. pair; Jamestown, $9.00 per 
doz. pair. 


Children’s Wheel Toys.—Sales of kid- 
die cars for fall delivery are very heavy. 
Jobbers have good stocks, so that re- 
tailers can be assured of deliveries. 


No. 1, 
No, 4, 


as follows per doz.: 


Jobbers quote 
No. 3, $23.75; 


13.75; No. 2, 9.75; 


Lanterns.—The demand for lanterns 
at present is only moderate, as most of 
the business has been placed for fall 
delivery. 

Mop Wringers.—An advance of 20 
per cent has been made in the list price 
on the White line of mop wringers. 

Nails and Wire.—The demand for 
nails continues very heavy and ship- 
ments from manufacturers are still 
slow. Prices are unchanged as follows: 


Wire Nails, $3.75 to $4 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.20 to $4 per 100 lb.; No. 9 
annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 Ilb.; cement 


coated nails, $3.35 per 100 Ib. 

Oil Cook Stoves.—The demand for 
oil cook stoves continues very heavy 
and a shortage has devleoped. Prices 
have been advanced from 10 to 15 per 
cent. 


We quote from poe rs’ stocks 2-burner 
cook stoves, f 3-burner, $18.85; 
4-burner, $23.90. 

Oil Heating Stoves.—Retailers are 


placing orders for oil heating stoves for 
fall delivery. New prices have been 
made which are about the same as last 
season. There is considerable demand 
for the better grade of stoves. 


Jobbers quote the standard type of heat- 
ing stoves at $5 for japanned and $5.80 for 
stoves with nickel plated trimmings. 


Pyrex Ware.—There is a heavy de- 
mand for Pyrex glassware both for im- 
mediate shipment and fall delivery. The 
supply has been very short for some 
time, but jobbers have received some 
carload lots and can now make early 
shipment. . 

Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
There is still some demand for wire 
cloth, but the buying for the season is 
nearly over. Poultry netting is quiet. 

Jobbers quote wire cloth at $2.50 per hun- 
dred sq. ft. for black and $3 for galvanized. 


Rope.—The heavy buying of rope by 
country merchants has subsided, but 
jobbers report a good demand for rope 
for industrial purposes. Jobbers’ stocks 


have become a little short. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Jobbers quote best grades of rope at 
27%, c. per lb., base from mill, and 28c. from 
toc ks. 


Rubber Rovfing.—One or two manu- 
facturers have advanced prices on slate 
surface roofing but others are still 
quoting old prices. The demand for 
rubber roofing has eased off somewhat 
as is usual at this time of the year. 
Jobbers’ prices are as follows: 
light weight, $2.10 per roll; 
medium, $2.55 per roll; heavy, $3 per roll. 
Best grade, light weight, $2.35 per roll; 
medium, $2.75 per roll; heavy, $3.20 per 
roll. Slate surface roofing, $3.40 per roll. 

Range Boilers.—Manufacturers are 
still making slow shipments on range 
boilers for which there is a good de- 
mand. Prices have not been changed 
for some time. 

Jobbers quote 30-gal. 
boiler at $13.80 each. 

Shovels.—Shovels are still in fair de- 
mand and the supply of the most pop- 
ular types is scarce. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Snow Shovels.—Snow shovels con- 
tinue to move well for fall shipment. 
No shortage is looked for. 


steel shovels at 
$16 for No. 34; 


Second grade, 


standard range 


Jobbers quote Owosso 


$14.25 per doz. for No. 33; 





Hardware Ag) 
$18.25 for No. 26; $6.50 for No. 1 woo ie 
shovels. 7 

Steel Sheets—Mills are making 


somewhat better deliveries on sheet; 
and jobbers are in better position t 
fill orders than they have been fo 
some time. The demand is good. Price 
are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote black sheets at 8%c 
base and galvanized sheets at 9%c. 


Skates.—Sales of skates for fall de. a 
livery are heavy. Jobbers have no! 
yet received their stock from manufac. F 
turers but expect that the supply wil | 
be plentiful. 

Jobbers quote Union Hardware Co.'s pol. 
ished skates with screw clamps at $1.5 
$1.30 and $1.85 for three popular grades, 

Valves and Fittings—Some of the’ 
manufacturers of malleable iron fit. 
tings are behind with orders and can. 
not take on business for early ship. 
ment, but jobbers still have fair stocks, 


Washing Machines.—A reduction of 
$15 has been made in the retail price 
of the A. B. C. line of cylinder wash. 
ing machines. On May 15 the price on 
these machines with galvanized tub; 
was advanced from $150 to $165, but” 
the former price has now been restored. | 


per |b. & 
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Frederick Ercoline, formerly with 
Bigelow & Dowse Co., Boston, hard 7 
ware jobbers, and later with The Win @ 
chester Co., has become associated with © 
W. Reed Williams, exporter of Genco / 
goods, etc. 





Frank J. Fahey, vice-president and 
treasurer, Gillette Safety Razor (Co, 
Boston, sails for Europe July 15 % 
make his customary visit to the con- 
pany’s branches at London, Paris, Co- 
penhagen, Madrid, Milan, Brussels and 
Amsterdam. 


A. Leon Esty, for fourteen year) 
with Bigelow & Dowse Co., Boston, hai 
joined the New England, New York? 
and Pennsylvania sales force of the” 
Geneva Cutlery Co., Geneva, N. Y. Hii 7 
place at the Bigelow & Dowse Co. } 
filled by Herman W. Richardson. 








Harry H. Marsales, traffic managet, 
Wickwire Steel Co., Buffalo, before the 
merger with Massachusetts interests 
has been made general traffic manage! 
of The Wickwire-Spencer Stee] Corp. 
with headquarters at Buffalo. Josep! 
S. Sampson, Clinton, Mass., is district 
traffic manager with headquarters, # 
69 Hammond Street, Worcester, Mass 


A strike at the Trimount Mfg. ¢ 
plant, Roxbury, Boston, wrenches, et 
in progress eleven weeks, has _ bet! 
settled without consultation with unio 
officials and to the satisfaction of mat 
agement and men. The 425 employet 
have received an advance of approx" 
mately 10 per cent in wages. T 
company is well supplied with st# 
and fuel, consequently there is ™ 
danger of an’enforced shutdown. 
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Tragic Death of 
Lawrence E. Chapman 


Lawrence E. Chapman, son of Frank 
Chapman, president of the M. W. Dun- 
ton Co., Providence, R. I., died early in 
the morning of July 5, 1920, from ex- 
haustion, after he, together with his 
father and a college chum, had clung 
to:the bottom of an overturned boat in 
Narragansett Bay for over seven hours. 

The party of three had made a trip 
to Newport and were on the return trip, 
when overtaken by a squall about six 
on the previous evening. Young Chap- 
man, who was at the tiller, attempted 
to bring the boat between two small 
islands, but struck very choppy water, 
and the boat suddenly capsized, throw- 
ing the occupants into the bay. The 
three men were able to get to the over- 
turned skiff, and clung to the bottom. 
Many attempts were made to get the 
aid of passing ships, but their signals 
were not seen. After many hours of 
drifting they came to a floating naval 
target. Before this raft was reached 
Lawrence had died from exhaustion, 
and it was with much difficulty that his 
father was able to keep the body from 
being washed away. Mr. Chapman 
dragged the body of his son on to the 
raft and helped Wolcott, who was 
nearly exhausted, due to the terrible 
strain. In the morning a rescue party 
found them and brought them to shore. 

Mr. Chapman is reported to be in a 
very precarious condition, as is also the 
other survivor. 

Lawrence E. Chapman will be remem- 
bered as the founder of the Solderkit 
Club of America. Readers of’ Harp- 
WARE AGE will recall that he gave an 
address at a recent banquet given to the 
employees of the M. W. Dunton Co. 


Start Homes for Employees 


A rather unusual scheme to beat the 
high cost of homes and at the same 
time solve the housing problem has been 
put in effect at the plant of the General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The employees of the company, under 
the supervision of W. O. O’Neil, general 
manager, have taken over a 243-acre 
tract of land about 1%, miles from the 
plant, and a development syndicate has 
been formed with Mr. O’Neil as trustee. 
The employees will put up their money 
as an investment. Some of the workers 
with experience in building or in han- 
dling lumber will put their knowledge 
to use in building the thousand homes 
planned. Some of the houses have al- 
ready been started. By finding these 
men with previous training, much has 
been Saved in obtaining and in the 
handling of material. It is planned to 
Provide the houses with electricity, 
sewer connections, pavements,  side- 
walks, and a community water works 
Will be established. A business center 
has been laid out, and buses will run 
from that point to the plant. 

When completed the town will be 
called General Hills. 


This plan is very unusual in that it 
allows a safe and profitable investment 
and will also furnish homes of the bet- 
ter class for about two thousand dol- 
lars less than they cost in the city of 
Akron. 


New Toy Corporation 


A new corporation offering a large 
line of health stimulating, out-of-door 
toys and sporting goods, has been 
formed recently through the purchase 
of the Woodstock Mfg. Co., Woodstock, 
Vt., by the Traders’ Box and Lumber 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., (which is the 
manufacturing department and control- 
ling corporation of the Adjustable Sales 
Corp.) and the combination with the 
Adjustable Sales Corp. The consoli- 
dated have been incorporated under the 
name of the Woodstock Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Factories will be maintained at Ro- 
chester and Woodstock. The former 
will be used in the making of the fa- 
miliar Uadjustit vehicle for children. 
the Kumfy Krib, the Ducky-Doo and a 
household mangle. Shipments on these 
products mentioned will be made f.o.b. 
Rochester. The Green Mountain line 
of skis, ski bobs, jumping ski bobs, 
double runner bobs, skiboggans, and ski 
accessories will be manufactured at the 
Woodstock plant and shipments on these 
products will be made from that point. 


Webster Walkley Dead 

Webster R. Walkley, for many years 
active in the manufacture of hardware, 
and a director of the Peck, Stow & 
Wilsox Co., Southington, Conn., ever 
since the incorporation in 1870, died 
recently, at his home in Dunham, Conn. 

Mr. Walkley served as manager for 
wf New York branch of the Peck, Stow 
& Wilcox Co., until 1910, resigning at 
the time because of failing health, but 
continued on the board of directors 
until late in 1917. He was one of the 
founders of the New York Hardware 
Club, and was for many years a mem- 
ber of the club’s board of governors. 

He also represented a Brooklyn dis- 
trict sitting in the New York Board of 
Aldermen. 


Charles M. Biddle Retires 


The retirement of Chas. M. Biddle as 
president of the Supplee-Biddle Hard- 
ware Co., Philadelphia, Pa., effective 
July 1, 1920, has been announced. 

Mr. Biddle has accepted the less 
strenuous office of chairman of the 
board and William B. Munroe has been 
elected president of the company. 


Charles H. Clark Is Dead 


Charles H. Clark, president of the 
Featherbone Whip Co., Westfield, 
Mass., died July 7, 1920, in the City 
Hospital, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Mr. Clark is survived by a wife and 
one son, Dana, who lives in New York. 
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The Neighborhood Store 
(Continued from page 59) 


and changed every week. I would 
not confine its message to a few 
formal words about the Blank Hard- 
ware Co. I would have a direct ap- 
peal. I’d urge people, after leaving 
the show, to stop and look at my 
washing machine or paint display 
before going home. A week later I 
would tell them, that Mrs. Brown on 
435 Maple street had bought one of 
our electric washers, “she’s satis- 
fied and so will you be if you follow 
her example.” This slide run a 
week will be sure to reach Mrs. 
Brown’s friends, and they would get 
talking about it and go round and 
see her to find out all about it. I 
would have a bright young fellow 
outside the movies once or twice a 
week handing out circulars. I would 
endeavor to get the matinee maidens 
to come into my store to look over 
special displays arranged for their 
benefit. 


Many Ways of Making Friends 


I would consider a mailing list 
one of the most valuable adjuncts 
to my business. I would get this 
started by asking every customer to 
leave his or her name, as I would 
tell them that I would appreciate 
notifying them direct of special 
sales, and so on, and give them the 
first chance of getting a bargain. I 
would have a map of my district, 
showing the best streets. I would 
get a list of the people on these 
streets either from the tax collec- 
tor’s office or have some young 
chaps make a canvass of the neigh- 
borhood. I would try and dig up 
prospects with the aid of the neigh- 
borhood plumber, asking him to tip 
me off where there was a chance of 
selling a kitchen cabinet, washing 
machine, or anything else. The 
plumber having admittance to many 
houses during his daily work has a 
chance to see what they need, and I 
would pay him a small commission 
for every sale I made resulting from 
his tip. 

I would try to get the cooperation 
of the gas and electric and tele- 
phone men, who also have access to 
houses. I would cultivate the jani- 
tors of apartment buildings. I can 
sell them all kinds of supplies and 
get valuable tips from them on sales 
possibilities. 

I would have good snappy form 
letters multigraphed and the names 
of my prospects inserted to give 
each letter a personal touch, once 
my mailing list was complete. Un- 
der 2-cent postage I would mail let- 
ters at frequent intervals, keeping a 
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card index of the form letter sent, 
the date, and results, if any. I 
would make many »ersonal calls, 
and if I could not do this in the way 
that appealed to me, I would employ 
an outside man, on a salary and 
commission basis. 

I would cultivate the young folks 
of the neighborhood. One stunt I 
would try would be to invite a girls’ 
graduating class to my store. I’d 
fit up a model kitchen and other dis- 
plays that would appeal to the 
young folks. Such an event might 
linger in their minds for a long, 
long time, and as they are the 
mothers and wives of the near 
future, they are worth cultivating. 
I would become interested in local 
athletic movements. If there was a 
baseball park or diamond, I’d have 
a large sign telling about the sport- 
ing goods I was selling. 

In other words, I would keep on 
my toes all of the time, because I 
know that the opportunities for the 
neighbrohood hardware dealer are 
unlimited. But it needs intensive 
salesmanship to carry out such a 
program. The hardware dealer 
must let folks know that he is on 
the map, that he is there for service, 
and that as his store grows, so will 
the neighborhood grow. He must 
get together with other merchants 
in a “Buy in Your Own Neighbor- 
hood” campaign. Wonders can be 
accomplished by concerted move- 
ment. And when every merchant 
carries on in this way, there will be 
less signs put up about stores being 
under new manageent, and the deal- 
ers and residents will both profit. 
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The Woman’s Kit of Tools 


(Continued from page 64) 
wishes to do a piece of work, but 
she goes to the retailer to have him 
help her decide and select what tool 
to do it with. It is of the utmost 
importance that the retailer should 
know the kind of home jobs to 
which she refers, that he can help 
her select the right tool and give 
her confidence in herself about try- 
ing to do the work. It certainly 
would be greatly to his interest to 
gain the confidence of the woman 
buyer and become her friend at this 
point. If he serves her here, he will 
gain her lasting trade; but if he 
deprecates what she is trying to do 
or suggests that she let the plumber 
or somebody else do it, he has lost 
her as a customer. I cannot em- 
phasize this one point too much, that 
the hardware salesman must adjust 
to the why and the how of women 
buying men’s tools, understand her 


needs and tactfully and encourag- 
ingly assist her. 

I cannot understand why a manu- 
facturer of tools or hardware acces- 
sories does not put out a household 
repair manual. This booklet might 
list the various jobs which must be 
done around the house, how they 
should be done and what tools to 
use for each task. Just think what 
a boost in the sales of tools such a 
book would make! And how very 
helpful ‘it would be to the home- 
maker and how it would increase 
his interest and his buying of the 
best tools for all these purposes. 
Instead of permitting a production 
waste and a flooding of the market 
with cheap 10c. goods, such a house- 
hold repair manual would increase 
the demand for quality goods which 
would give service. 

Some years ago there were no 
tools in my house except those 
bought at random, and these were 
never cared for and often difficult to 
locate. And above all, they were 
cumbersome tools and were not my 
very own. But today I have ac- 
cumulated what may be called a 
true kit of tools. Because I could 
not find a tool chest which suited 
me cn the market, I had built a kind 
of win'uw-seat in which to keep the 
tools, h partitions and little 
boxes for « ch different kind of nail, 
screw, etc., and this seat has a pad- 
lock and I carry the key on a chain 
about my neck—nobody shall bor- 
row or lose my tools! 


Here Is a Good List 


Naturally a list of household tools 
will vary, depending on the size and 
kind of house and where located; 
country or suburban houses need- 
ing much moré repair and upkeep 
than a city dwelling. I merely give 
here the list of those men’s tools 
which I as a woman housekeeper 
have found essential in the repair 
of a country or farm home and in 
the upkeep of such household ma- 
chinery as a washing and ironing 
machine, a lighting plant, a gas en- 
gine and other small utilities. 

Three oil cans with flexible 
neck; light, medium and heavy oils; 
monkey-wrench; pipe or Stillson 
wrench; 3 sizes screw drivers, with 
corrugated handle to prevent slip- 
ping; 3 hammers, tack, small and 
medium; 1 box opener with hammer 
and prongs (most useful single tool 
in chest); 2 sizes pliers; 1 medium 
size plane; 1 tin shears; 1 medium 
chisel; i drill; 1 three ft. folding 
rule; 1 steel tape; 1 home soldering 
kit; 1 medium size hatchet; 1 
medium size saw; 1 small ham saw, 
and 1 force cup. 


Hardware Age 


Just as a final example, let me 
show how I or any other woman 
would make use of tools. In order 
to have a cool kitchen we use a 
good short-chimney oil stove in the 
summer. Unfortunately my helper 
spilled both water and food on the 
burners, thus clogging the oil feed 
supply. Nothing but a thorough 
cleaning would put that stove in 
good condition. So I donned my 
womanalls, put a cap on my hair, 
took tools from my faithful box and 
became my own “handy man.” I 
turned the stove upside down on the 
grass and started to work. I used 
the pliers to pull out the gummy 
wicks; then I tried my smallest 
Stillson on the nuts which held the 
feed cups in place; then the screw 
driver to scrape the cup from grease 
and loosen all the screws; last the 
ramrod which cleans the boy’s gun 
to clear the long oil feed pipe, and 
force the tiny brush through the 
smaller pipes. After two hours’ 
work and the use of about five of 
my tools, the stove was in perfect 
condition. I ask you where was the 
“handy man” who at any price 
would have done this work for me? 

And it is the part of the hardware 
retailer to wake up, adjust to this 
new customer, work with her, un- 
derstand her needs and the changes 
which are forcing her to ask for 
men’s tools. In a few years, selling 
a woman her own kit of tools will 
be a common thing,—but the retail- 
ers who take advantage now of 
this new prospect will be ahead of 
the game. 


Would Abolish Income Tax 
(Continued from page 70) 


ing the business. The Home Insurance 
Company has announced that it will no 
longer insure parcel post packages 
originating in the Manhattan and 
Bronx Boroughs. 

It is estimated that premiums col- 
lected in New York alone from this 
particular line of insurance by all the 
companies engaged in it amounts to 
no less than one million dollars yearly. 
On the basis of current rates, this 
would be sufficient to insure goods to 
the value of $400,000,000, which gives 
a fairly accurate idea of the extent to 
which New York manufacturers and 
merchants have come to depend upon 
the parcel post for their shipments. 

So many parcels have been lost dur- 
ing the recent months that the business 
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of insuring them is said no longer to | 


show a profit. The Postoffice Depart- 
ment puts it on the traffic congestion 
strike which has diverted business from 
the express companies to the parcel 
post. The Department has lacked fa- 
cilities for safely handling such an i- 
crease in its business and the result 18 
what might have been expected. 
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The Sultan’s 


Gate, Centuries Old, 
made Useful by HINGES. 
UNDREDS of years ago Armenian Craftsmen 


f began work on the Sultan's Gateway at Constan- 
_tineple. . Today it stands completed—an’ architectural 


‘gem of the Near East. Into its beauty the life work | 
of many artists has been’ mouldéd._ j 
ds —just 
ese. were 


The usefulness of this wondrous gate de 
’ as that of any other door—on: hinges. 
‘made to give the gateway life; to fulfill the purpose of ' 


* both by design and Pay fork repose done in hushed 
silence. i 


ys worthy purpose ‘elnbsecice? he eed of every 
McKinney ‘Hinge. Whether for modest garden gate 
or monumental cathedral door,” ‘they ° combine unin- . 
terrupted service. with. artistic design. Mie 


The 4McKinney Manufacturing ‘Company at Pitts-“) “gs 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has. beén manufacturing hinges 7, +4 
and butts ‘for “fifty years. products are the 
standard- bearers i in their field. green | 


Somewhere in..your city, very ‘likely at the most DF 
prominent hardware store, you can buy hinges stamp. ’.,, 
with’ the name “McKinney”. “Remember .this n’ . 
when you: cofffider. buildiny or sépairs and Inn, €-" 
cordingly# -Then you’will’ be rewarded by years « } 
unfailing “hinge serttalion 3 en will have settled tho ; 
hinge question for life. p04", £ oh ge 


McKINNEY MANUFAC TURING. "COMPANY. ‘Pittsburgh 


The name McKinney. is pnpostsach) iat Dy Ee j | 
Western Ofhce, Chicago | 


Expore Dp. ra 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts. 


Ale ana beshundey wt Fat and (arm building 
door hardoware, furniturt hardware and McKinncy One-Man Tryetr~ 
Those McKinney Oue-Man Trucks Mogae e *° the need of extra helper: und tat trucking costs in half. 























This is the seventh advertisement in the big 
national campaign to make 9,000,000 prospec- 
tive customers think more about McKinney 
products. This advertisement appears in The 
Saturday Evening Post, June 26th. Other adver- 
ti ts, appearing in Architects’ and Builders’ 
magazines, are swinging this class of buyers to 
a full realization of the McKinney standard, 





This Advertisement 
Helps Your Store 


The hinge is an old, old product. 
There is nothing startling about its make- 
up but it performs a mighty important 
service. 


The McKinney Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been impressing the value of 
this service upon the hardware buying 
public. Millions are looking at hinges 
in a new light and learning the value of 
the name “McKinney” 


The demand for McKinney products 
is great. Take advantage of it. Feature 
McKinney display material. Let every 
customer know you carry McKinney 
products—the standards in their field for 
fifty years. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 

Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 
Export Representation 


Also manufacturers of McKinney 
garage and farm building door 
hardware, furniture hardware 
and McKinney One-Man Trucks. 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 
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Products Being 


New Icy-Hot Model 


The Icy-Hot Bottle Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has brought out a new lunch kit 
particularly for the use of school chil- 
dren. 

It consists of a double compartment 





Icy-Hot Schovul Kit 


fibre box. One section contains a half 
pint Icy-Hot bottle, and the other half 
is for the lunch, such as sandwiches, 
cake or whatever the child is bringing. 
The box is built like a small suit case 
with a strap handle, allowing easy 
carrying, for even a small child. 


New Casting Reel 

The South Bend Bait Company, 
South Bend, Ind., has recently placed 
on the market a new level winding, 
anti-back-lash casting reel, which, it is 
claimed, combines the proven and dis- 
tinctive features of two of America’s 
best-known casting reels. The manu- 
facturer states that is a mechanically 
perfected incorporation of the anti- 
back-lash device and the level winding 
or spool device brought out some time 
ago by the South Bend Bait Company. 

Thumbing and spooling with the new 
reel is entirely eliminated. It is also 
said that the fact no attention need be 
given to the spool, enables one to cast 
with greater precision and accuracy 
than with an ordinary reel. This is of 
great importance to fishermen. 

The design is simple and the reel has 
a French gray satin finish. The frame 
and all component parts are of Liberty 
silver. The spool and gearings are 
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made from tested metals. Agate jew- 
eled spool caps, with an adjustable 
spring tension grip are used and are 
easily screwed off to permit oiling 
without dissembling the entire reel. 
The gearing is quadruple multiplying. 
The crank or handle has double grips, 
correct in shape and made of white 
ivoroid. It is equipped with a clear 
sounding click controlled at the side 
by a slide button. 

No matter at what angle or position 
the reel is held, it is claimed, the line 
cannot drop out or jump from the level 
winding guiding finger by which it is 
held. The line carriage guiding finger 
is operated by a double threaded screw 
bar connecting with reel gearing which, 
it is said, assures correct speed ratio 
to evenly wind line. 

















South Bend Reel 


The brake action applies itself only 
for that fraction of a second that the 
bait hits the water. There is no con- 
tinuous drag, it is claimed, to retard 
either the cast or the distance. 


Raybestos Rivets 


Because in some towns difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining the correct 
sizes and kinds of rivets, the Ray- 
bestos Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has put 
up in convenient half pound boxes, the 
sizes and kinds of rivets most commonly 
used. 

These rivets are furnished in three 
styles—split, tubular and solid, made in 
brass and copper. 
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Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


New Pocket Ammeter 


The Metric Appliance Corporation of 
New York City is putting out a new 
pocket ammeter, designed primarily for 
testing dry cells, but also adaptable 
through the incorporation of a stamped 
coil or solenoid, for relays, circuit 
breakers, indicating instruments, trans- 
formers and other electrical appliances 
that require the use of a solenoid and 
armature. 

It is constructed so that contact may 
be made directly to the battery without 
the use of a wire lead, but a terminal 
is provided so that a lead can be used 
if so desired. A dry cell may be tested 
by placing the metal insertions on the 
back of the ammeter, to the terminals 
of the cell. Each small division on the 
dial represents two amperes. 

A piece aluminum punching serves 
as the coil or solenoid, the terminals, 
the dial plates, the mounting for the 
armature and the supports for the 
glass. The whole is placed in a rubber 

















Metric Ammeter—Front Removed 


composition case. This unique con- 
struction eliminates soldering and screw 
connections which, say the manufac- 
turers, make the instrument more dur- 
able, dependable and accurate. Each 
meter is sealed to prevent opening. 
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TELLS YOU THINGS YOU 
WANT TO KNOW 


Contains valuable suggestions about 





doorways and other matters of personal 
interest to hardware merchants, .build- 
ers, architects and manufacturers. Cir- 
culation 47,000. Published monthly by 
the 


Richards Wilcox Manufacturine(o. 


AurorA, ILLIno!s ,U.S.A. 














Subscription Free 


If you are interested in any way in the 
construction of doorways and do not 


now receive our house organ, we will 


send it to you regularly, upon request. 


The well-known R.chards-Wilcox photographic monthly 
calendar is included with each issue of ‘‘DooR-Ways’’ 


Richards-Wilcox Mfé. (0. 


AHaneger forany Door that Slides 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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New Split Rim Tool 


A new tool for breaking or expand- 
ing automobile split rims, has been put 
on the market by the Jamcap Rim Tool 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

It is operated by revolving the han- 
dle. Contraction or expansion of the 
rim is controlled by a reversing lever. 
The lever shifts an eccentric disc, which 
connects the handle, forcing the lower 
screw out and causing one side of the 
rim to lift and overlap. Shifting of 
the lever will then connect the handle 


New Jamcap Rim Tool 


with the side screw, which will con- 
tract sufficiently to allow removal of 
the tire. 


Rear View Mirror and Parking 
Light 


The Neverout rear view mirror and 
parking light is a new product made by 
the Rose Manufacturing Co., Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 

It fastens on the front, left fender, 
and serves as rear view mirror during 
the day and night. When the car is 
parked, a little switch at the base turns 
on a light that shines a red glow to the 
rear and a white light to the fore. One 
bulb serves for both lenses and as all 
other light may be turned off, a great 
saving on the battery is afforded by 
use of this new device. 

The mirror is claimed to be a scien- 
tifically ground and beveled lens, that 
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will afford about three times the vision 
of the ordinary mirror. It is also ad- 


The Neverout Light 


justable to any desired angle, at which 
point it may be locked securely. 

The light is finished in black enamel 
with nickel mouldings, and would har- 
monize with the color scheme of any 
car. It is furnished complete with the 
necessary wire and bolts for connection 
with the battery and attachment to the 
fender. 


Kwik-On-Ah-Off Dust Cap 


Kwik-On-An Off is the name applied 
to a new labor and time saving piece 
of motorist equipment made by the A. 
Schraders Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It is claimed that it fulfills complete- 
ly the place of the familiar type of 
“serew all the way down or up” dust 
‘ap, and is equally as attractive. A 
patented split floating ring grips the 
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Kwik-On-An-Off Dust Cap 


valve stem by contracting in the 
threads as the cap is screwed on. The 
cap may be slid down to the retaining 
nut and then given about a turn and a 
half, and the manufacturer claims that 
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the cap is on to stay as long as is de- 
sired. To remove the cap is screwed 
in the reverse direction and comes off 
with similar ease and speed. It is said 
that this new device will not jam tight, 
nor stick on the way down due to a 
broken or worn thread or from any 
like cause that might so affect the old 


type. 


New Bounce Absorbers 


The Bull Dog bounce absorber is a 
new product of the Channon-Hughson 
Co., Chicago, Ill., that can be fitted to 
practically all cars with the _ tools 
usually carried in the kit bag that goes 
with all automobiles. 

The function of this motoring aid is 
to make riding easier, by absorbing and 
reducing to a minimum, all side sway 
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Bull Dog Bounce Absorber 


and bounces, that tire the occupants of 
the average car if a very long trip is 
taken. 
brake lining connected, with a flexible 
spring in such a manner, that all vibra- 
tion is absorbed and broken. It is also 
claimed that the use of this equipment 
prolongs the life of the springs and 
tires, allowing at the same time greater 
mileage on gasoline, all dve to 
steadying effect, which it is said does 
not interfere with the action 
springs. 


“ 


It consists of brake drum and ¢ 
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